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F0REWARD 

The eeriter for Rural Education arid Small Schools of the College of 
Educatiori at Kansas State University hosted the joint meeting of the Fifth 
Anriual Rural and Small Schools Conference and 75th Annual Rural Education 
Association Conference on October 15-18, 1983. 

Rural and small schools, reflecting the heeds and character of the 
community they serve, are trUly the heartland of American education. The 
conference strengthened this concept by providing an opportunity for rural 
educators to share ideas, discuss current issues, examine exe»nplary practices 
and establish linkages with counterparts from Kansas and elsewhere throughout 
the United States. Participants, approximately 450 * included administrators, 
school board members, teachers^ state legislators, parents, and other inter- 
ested persons, the 1983 conference reflected a national flavor, including 
the active partici pat idh of several persons from the U.S. Department of 
Education and representatives of several national organizations. The U.S. 
Department of Education chose this conference as the location for its 
anridUhcemeht of a national policy on rural education, a significant event in 
history and a result of the untiring efforts of persons in DED, as well as 
the leadership of the Rural Education Association. 

Kansas State University is indeed appreciative of the opportunity to 
host the 1983 REA conference in conjunction with its own annual rural and 
small schools conference. The leadership of REA, specifically Roy Brubacher, 
Joe New! in and Jim Jess, were extremely cooperative and provided valuable 
input into the planning and conduct of this successful conference. Also, 
appreciation is extended to the co-hosts of the conference and the many 
persons who worked long and hard to make this what was termed by several as 
the "... most successful rural education conference ever.*' 

Patricia Davis and Jerry Horn 
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_ . 12:45. p.m. . 

Sunday i October 15, 1983 

Harold Blackburn 
Assistant Cdnjrhi ssiorier of Educational Services 
Kansas State Department of Educatio-" 

Thank you Dean Horn, President Brubacher and guests. I want you to 
know that it is a real privilege for me to bring you welcome on behalf of the 
Education Commissidher of Kansas arid the Karisas State Departmerit of Educa- 
tion. 

I do riot have a prepared speech because that is our rtiairi preseriter's 
task. Let me just take my allotted time arid suggest to you some implicatibris 
cbricerriirig your iriitiatives for small schools iri Karisas. I do kridw a little 
bit abdut Idwa^ Nebraska, and Missduri arid sdme of the other states that have 
iriterests iri small schddls^ tdd. 

At dur last State Bdard df Education meeting^ the representatives of the 
small schddls drganizatidn in Kansas made a superb report. The same kind 
went td ydur state gdvernirig boards I am sure. What this group did was td 
take the recommeridatidris fdund in A Nation at Risk and determine how the 
small schdols in oUr state were responding. They found some problems that 
have td be attended td. By and large, the small schools in Kansas, much like 
the small schdols that are found in your state, are more than just doing an 
average job. They are excelling. Starting with A Nation at Risk issued in 
April of 1983, through the studies by Goodlad and Boyer, the reports seem to 
suggest something that many of us already know. The elements of excellence - 
are found in schools of all size. Excellence depends on good management and 
teaching. We need your leadership in the Rural Education Association. I 
think the small schools, like the larger schools, are going to find three 
distinct advantages corning from these major reports. 
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Firsts one of the major advantages is more ihvdl vemerit of teachers at 
the 1bea1 level. The teachers in Kansas^ like the teachers in your state, 
are among the most respected individuals in our state. I will tell you the 
reason why. Many of the qUestibhs posed In A Nation at Risk can only Be 
answered by teachers arid admi riistrators . 

In terms of iristructibri iri small schools, the teachers who teach there 
may riot kribw all of the answers, but they certainly do know most of them. 
When it comes to subject matter content, in other words, how best to teach, 
they are bur best resource. 

Secorid, I think this report gives us, as do several successive reports, 
a chance tb do some self-evaluation. That is where the Rural Education 
Associatiori can be helpful. It provides a structure for evaluation of small 
schools thrbughbut the state. It gives us a chance to look at where we are 
arid where we ought tb be. 

Firially, arid I think this is the most important of all, A Nation ^_Ri3k 
and bther repbrts are giving us a chance for discovery of some good things, 
in educatibri in bur state and yours too. It is going to provide the media 
arid irivestigating rommittees and groups that represent professional associa- 
tibris a chance to look at what we are, what we are doing and where we are 
qbirig. They will discover that, along with some education problems that need 
tb be solved, there are many good things going on in your schools and ours. I 
wb'ild like to say that if you think the impact of the Rural Education Associ- 
ation is only marginal and that it really doesn't count, nothirig cbuld be 
further from the truth. Kansas has about eighty-nine percent of its schbols 
that can be classified as small schools. They need a voice and we welcbme 
their voice at the state level. It requires your participatibri tb make the 
voice of the small schools heard at the national level. 
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I asR you to be an advbeatei follower, leader ^ sUporter of all good 
schools arid; iri partieolari rural arid small schools. We are just delighted 
to have you here iri Karisas as our guests. Tharik you for ciDmirig. 
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Message from the Assistant Secretary for Elementary 
and Secondary Education 



Lawrence F. Davenport 

Assistant Secretary for 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
U.S. Dept^ of Education 
Washington, D.G. 

It is a pleasure for me to have the opportunity to participate in this 
very important conference. 

I feel like the wiseman who every year went before his people to provide 
v^rds of wisdom. The first year when the Wiseman went before his people, he 
said, "My people, do you know what I am going to tell you?'' The people 
replied, '*No Wiseman.'' The wiseman then said, "Since you do not know what I 
am going to tell you, you are obvsiously not prepared to receive my message 
which is of great importance.*' So the people went home. 

The second year when the Wiseman went before his people, he said, "My 
people, do you know what I am going to tell you?" The peoiDle replied, "Some 
do and some don't." The wiseman then said, "Then those of you who know what 
I am going to tell you, tell those of you who don't know what I am going to . 
tell you." And, With thati the Wiseman left. 

The third year when the wisemari. went before his people, he said, "My 
people, do you know what I am going to tell you?" The people thought, then 
replied, "Yes, wisemah, we do know what you are gdihcj to talk about," Then 
the wiseman said, "Since you already know, this meeting is dismissed, there 
seems to be ho reason to speak that which you already know." 

I feel like the wisefTiah today because you are the real experts on 
rural education. I an pleased to have been asked to share my thoughts with 
you about education. 

I would like to begin by bringing you the greetings of Secretary Bell. 
Hp ( bhqratulates you for your outstanding leadership In helping to strengthen 
the quality of education in this nation's rural schools^ and he extends his 
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best wishes for a successful meeting and a successful schddl year. The 
secretary, as many of ybu probably khdw^ has spent many years working with 
rural education in one form or another arid has a Idrig staridirig cdmmititierit td 
its importance. 

During his years as a teacher^ administrator^ chief state schddl 
officer* Cdrrfnissidneri and Secretary of Education, he has initiated a large 
number of special rural education initiatives and programs. This is just the 
kind of conference in which he would like to be involved. I am delighted 
to be representing him and the Department here today. 

I will divide my remarks this afternoon into^'t^ parts. First, I would 
like td share with you some general trends in education and second I would 
like to share data on rural education and briefly introduce some topics that 
I believe will have great importance for rural education in the 198ds. 

John Naisbitt, in his bestselling book Megatrends , states, "the 
most reliable way to anticipate the future is by understanding the present." 
Futurists like Naisbitt look at the events of the present and categorize them 
in terms of their effects on the structure of the world in which we live. 
Through a form of "educated guessing," they attempt to predict what will 
happen in the future. - 

More and more credibility is being given to futurists, and it behooves 
us to explore some of the aspects of the changes being predicted arid their 
affects on education in America. A major change is occurring in our social, 
economic and political world, and it is making, arid will continue to make, 
dramatic changes in our lives arid our very existence. It is the change from 
an industrial society to ari infbrmatidri society, arid it is similar td that 
which occurred during the iridustrial revblutibri when we chariged frdm ari 
agricultural to an industrial society. That chartge dccurred dver a period df 
years, ari era; What is happeriirig today is dccurririg mdre rapidly. In a 
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matter of months in most e^es^ arid this makes it difficult to understand 
arid to accept. 

In the agricultural society, our time refereriee was to the past: We 
made decisions iri that society based dri what we did or what happened last 
year: where we planted crops, when we harvested. Iri the industrial society 
we chariged our thirikirig to that of the pr^serit: make it now, sell it now, 
ship it ridw, do it today. Iri the society today, the iriforniatiori society, the 
drieritatidri is almost totally to the future, arid all of us must face some 
very critical issues that are riot yet clear. 

Those of us who survive - iristitutidris, cbmpariies, or programs - are 
goirig to be those of us who have the ability to develop a vision of the 
future arid to uriderstarid what is goirig dri ardurid us. The willirigriess to 
change is critical^ but the decisidri about the directidri of charige must be 
based on what we can learri about the future. 

Iri the agricultural society the basic resource was larid. Iri the 
industrial society it was capital, today the strategic resource essential to 
the iriformation society is intelligence. Ndw^ more than ever^ this fact 
places all of ydu on the front lirie of what dUr society needs, there is a 
real questiori in the minds of much of the American public as to whether we 
can meet those needs. 

In the industrial age the financial Institutions played a central role; 
today the center stage is occupied by education. Michael Annison, publisher 
of the Trend Report , states: "We have now shifted to the two essential 
elements of the information society: (1) the development of intelligence.,.; 
and (2) the technology and ways to move that information, which is the 
communications industry." The first of these refers directly to the 
educational systen, which for the most part has its feet firmly rooted in the 
past . 
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In their report, "A Nation at Risk," the National ebmmissidri on 
Excellence in Education refers to the "five new basics in eddeatidh;" These 
are English, math, science, social studies arid computer sciences. The 
Commission's recommendations were iritended to sparR a meaningful riatidh-wide 
discussion about the issues in education. We must make sure that this 
dialogue gives appropriate anphasis to the needs arid cdricerris of rural 
educators. 

Throughout most of the history df this great riation during the rttaaority 
of the years iri which this country worked to develop a very powerful and 
successful foundation for our educational system, this nation was 
predominantly rural. 

As a result, most of our cherished educatidrial iristitutiohs and 
practices were developed primarily with the energy^ genius and leadership of 
educators very much like yourselves. These early educators had to spend much 
of their time iri relative isdlatidri, being the only advocates of education in 
their communities. They had td spend much df their time scrarnbling to find 
the necessary resdurces td make their programs work---competing with hundreds 
of other important cdmmuriity needs, they had to spend much of their time 
wearing numerous educational and leaderhip hats^ because they did not have 
diverse staffs and large budgets. It is important to recognize the fact 
that rural education has been the main workhorse of the nation's educational 
eriterprise throughout most of its rich educational history. 

I wduld like to share a few statistics that will help us to better 
understand some df the dramatic nation-wide changes that are occurring that 
will impact Upon rural education and rural educators. 

Even with all of the urban growth that has occurred during the 26th 
century, we are stil essentially a nation of small, many of than very rural, 
school districts. It is true that since World War II, the rianber of school 



districts has fallen sharply from over 100,000 to approximately 15,000 in 
1983. This decline resulted primarily from consolidations of small systems 
and reorganizations of districts within states. Such a massive reduction in 
the number of school districts naturally created a larger concentration of 
students per district, a concentration made denser by the enrollment booms of 
the fifties and sixties. The average nunber of pupils per district, for 
example, rose from 236 in 1945 to 2,684 in 1980, But while this increase may 
evoke an image of the big-city school, that picture is not altogether 
accurate. For ours is still basically a nation of school districts with 
small nimbers of schools and relatively small total enrollments. 

Of the approximately 15,666 school districts that presently exist in 
this country, sixty-nine percent, or nearly 11,666, have four or fewer 
schools. Fifty-four percent of the nation's school districts have less than 
1,666 students while only four percent have more than 10,000. You might be 
interested in knowing that those states, in 1983, having the highest per- 
centage of school districts with less than 1,000 students are among those 
that you would consider to be maihstreatfn rural: (in order, greatest first) 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Montana, Vermont, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Alaska, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Arkansas. 

0f all the statistics that one could cite relative to the general 
context for rural education, it is possible that two are most importaht: 1) 
the traditionally rural states will be the American states that will grow the 
most rapidly in population during the 19805^ and 2) the populations within 
almost all states will become more rural in nature. 

the highest increases in population between 1970 and 1980, for example, 
were in states like Idaho* Wyoming* Nevada, Utah* Arizona, Texas and 
Alaska--all states with large rural populations. Projections for the 
eighties show that these and other southern tier states will continue to 
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increase rapidly. The highest growth rates--approaching 33%--win occur in 
the Rocky Mountain states. 

Maybe even more important than these high overall growth rates in rural 
states, is the fact that after nearly forty years of migration to the cities, 
essentially a rural to urban migration, a major reversal is occurring, and, 
discounting alien immigrants, more Americans are now migrating outward into 
the rural countryside than are moving from rural areas into cities. The 
growth of non-metropolitan areas is expected to be somewhere around fifteen 
percent (15%) in the 1980s, almost double that for metropolitan areas. 

With these two major trends, rural educators should *xpect an influx of 
new clients, new responsibilities, new resources, and new challenges. I am 
not suggesting that this new growth will be either positive or negative 
regarding your educational hopes and plans. I have a great deal of 
confidence in the judgement of American citizens arid they must see somethirig 
in what you have that they want to be a part of. Since much of this nation's 
educational tradition was established by rural educators, rural educatiori 
and its educational problems and challenges will not only continue to be a 
highly important element in this nation's educational systen arid iri its 
educational agenda for the 1980s but it should make sigriificant gains iri 
many ways. Your role will be more importarit thari ever. 

i know that with your coritirioed strorig leadership despite the 
imbalanced statistics and the ofteri less than adequate attention to the high 
importarice of rural educatiori, there is not much risk that rural schools arid 
rural educatiori will have a high degree of excel lerice iri the 1980s. 
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General Session 

8:15 A.M. 
Thursday, October 18, 1983 

Robert Haderlein 
Member of National eommission on Excellence in Education 
Past President of National School Board Association 

Thahfc: you Ghairmah doe, distinguished platform guests, school board 
members administrators, and ladies and gentlemen. It is a genuine pleasure 
for me to be with you this morning to participate in your annua! conference. 
I have presented this report to the regents in Kansas and throughout many 
states. It is always a pleasure to give the report of the commission and to 
relate some of my personal views as I observe what school districts are doing 
throughout the ebuntry. 

I am sure that all of you have your own very good opinion of the 
report, the findings, the indieatbrs^ and all the reeormiehdations . i say 
that it is never really easy for any of us to accept criticism of our work; 
It is a little more difficult to accept when the criticism originates in 
Washington, D.G., and is the product of a national survey that could precipi- 
tate concern for political overtones and hidden agendas. But whatever your 
personal views reflect as you study and discuss this report, I think that all 
of us here this mbrhihg can agree that it has had a tremendous impact on this 
entire nation* It has insured a high priority for American education for 
some time, maybe through 1984 and the election. It has afforded us the 
opportunity to work with high exjDectatibhs to achieve some of those goals 
that we never thought possible a few years ago. Since this report was made 
public when we gave it to the President oh April 25, no doubt you have heard 
arid read many of the criticisms. We have heard that it is a blanket indict- 
ment of public education^ other criticisms say the report does not give 
credit for the good things and the success that public education can point to 
in its illustrious past. One state superintendent of schools states the 
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report disregards the indisputable reality that sehisbls reflect the society 
they serve. As a school board member since 1957 arid a father of two daugh- 
tersi brie that is teachirig iri the Wichita school systeri arid the other a 
senior at Wichita State, studyirig to eriter the teachirig professidri, arid as a 
member of this Cdmmissibri of Excel lerice, I reject those riegative views of the 
report arid would like to poirit to some of the specifics that substantiate my 
views. 

Iri this study^ we report to the Americari people that we cari take justi- 
fiable pride iri what bur schools arid colleges have accomplished arid cbritrib- 
Lited tb the Uriited States arid tb the well beirig bf its pebple. We call 
atteritibri tb the multitude bf bfteri cbriflictirig demarids that we have placed 
bri the riatibri's schbbls, statirig^ arid I qUbte^ 'They are rbutiriely called bri 
tb prbvide sblutibris tb persbrial, sbcial^ arid political prbblems that the 
home arid bther iristitutidris either will ribt br cariribt resblve.* We gb bri to. 
say that thbse demarids bri bur schbbls arid colleges bfteri exact ari educatibrial 
cdsti as well as a firiaricial drie, Iri this repdrt we see the last time 
international comparisdns were made^ the top nine percent df dur Americari 
students conipared favorably iri achievemerit with their peers iri dther-cburi- 
tries. The current Carnegie Repdrt said that for the tdp ten td fifteeri 
percent of our students, the American high school provides outstanding 
education, probably the finest in the world, I can assure you that every 
member of the Commission feels that way and despite the obstacles and diffi- 
culties that inhibit the pursuit of superior educational attainment, we are 
confident that with history as our guide, we can meet our goal. We say the 
American educational system has responded to previous challenges with remark- 
able success. In the last forty years, the schools have been a major vehicle 
for expanded social opportunity arid now graduate seventy-five percent our 
young of our young people from high school. Many large urban areas in recent 
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^'ear* report that average student achievement in elementary schools is 
improving. We summarize our thinking By saying that we are the inheritors of 
a past that gives us every reason to believe we will succeed. America can do 
it. 

I preface my speech this morning with those positive remarks about 
American education Becau'^e I realize that you may be harboring negative 
opinions of the report: I can assure you the commission memBers were cogni- 
zant of the success story of American education, what it means to this 
country, and how important it is that we be progressive, responsive, and 
promote excellence in its students, schools and colleges. The report zeros 
in on some of the proBlems and practices found in our schools and colleges 
and provides indicators to substantiate the presence. It was the unanimous 
concensus of the Commission memBers that our purpose was to help define the 
proBlems that afflicted American education and to provide some solutions. We 
did not search for scapegoats. We did hot point fingers to any members of 
the education commuhity and assign blaSe such as; it is the teachers* fault; 
it is the administrators fault; it is the school boards' fault; or it is the 
parents' fault. We said that, as a nation, we should all pull together to 
correct our deficiencies. The charter was presentesd to the commission and it 
instructed us to pay particular attehtibri to teenage youth. We did so 
largely by focusing on high schools. Personally, I look at the report as a 
siren demanding that we change our view of schools. It is hot a Betty 
erocker recipe for Instant educational success. We cannot allow a mind set 
to emerge that implies if all forty-one recommehdatiohs in the report are 
adopted, A Nation at Risk will be fixed. I submit to ydU this morning^ there 
is ho quick fix. 

One area of the report which does hot receive much public attention by 
the media is the message directed to parents and students. The wealth of 
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testimdhy arid papers presented to the Cioimrili ssibri emphasized the heed for 
parental i nvdl vement. With the majority of our students cdmihg from one 
parent families or from families with both parents working^ we 'know those 
problems are going to be with us for a long^ long^ time. Our report states 
the task of assuring success of our recommendation does not fall to the 
sch0(#ls and colleges alone. Obviously^ faculty moribers and admini stratdrs^ 
long with the policy makers and the media* will play a crucial role in the 
reform of the educational system. Even more important is the role of parents 
and students. We kniiw the first five years of a child's life are the mdst 
formative. It is the time of greatest brain growth. Eighty^five percent of 
a child's attitudes are formed by the time they are six years old. We must 
continue to search for ways to reach out to parents and impress upon them 
responsibility and the necessity of their involvement. Although we concen- 
trated on the high school, many of the presenters before the Commission 
emphasized their opinion that the improvement of secondary schools and 
secondary education is inherently tied to elementary schools. We were told 
that many of the problems found in high schools could be alleviated if we did 
a better job and concentrated more on grade school students. For example, 
raising requirements in English and math and science extends to the back- 
ground that students get in elementary schools. We were also told there is 
no better place to learn a foreign language than in elenentary school . 
Experts told us mast help certain students learn to learn in our elemen- 
tary schools, tearning to learn goes back to the first time the school deals 
with the child and even before that. It goes back to the parents. We must 
do a better job helping students develop those skills, 

9ne of the most revealing parts of this entire report was the finding 
regarding content, or the curriculum. By comparing the patterns in curricu- 
Itm of high school students from 1964 to 1969 and patterns in curricUlLrn of 
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high school students from 1976 to 1981, we found students migrated from 
vocational and college prep programs to general track courses in very large 
numbers. The proportion of students taking a general prograrn of study was 
increased from twelve percent to forty-two percent in 1979. We found that 
fewer than four percent of the college bound students met the standards of 
the ebmmission; Even when you drop the foreign language and computer 
science requirements, less than twenty-five percent of the college bound met 
the National eommission on Excellence recommendations in 1982. 

As far as I was concerned, this report was a shock. As a conscientious 
school board m€»nber, I was not aware of this gradual change taking place. I 
doubt many superihteridents, principals, or even teachers knew it. Secretary 
Bell has blasted the nation's school boards as being far too passive and 
permissive. Bell has asked, 'How did school boards let us get down to where 
bur high school students could get by with one year of math and one year of 
science in thirty-five of fifty states?' He continues on the attack by 
stating that school boards have been presiding over the status quo too much 
arid riot gbverriirig eriough. 

What we did coriclude from our study and did riot say was that we were 
all cognizant of the public psychology of the sixties arid the seventies. 
Schools were pushed into allowing studerit optioris. I think it unfair to use 
a 1980 lens to view a 197D curriculum. Schools implemerited exactly what the 
public demanded. Row, in the light of a new 198D's world, schools are being 
criticized for doing exactly what was deniarided of us ten years ago. I think 
that mpst of us who were around and involved in the late sixties arid the 
seventies know that when the cormn unities demanded a relevant curricuium, our 
schools provided it. The result, as we know^ was often a smorgasborg of 
electives, with not enough concentration on the essentials. 
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We know today; ladies arid geritlemerii that people are callirig for a 
retdrri to staridards. We realize the impdrtariee arid the impact of that 
report. Add to it the statistic we are all aware of. The average SAT scores 
iri math decliried from 1953 through 1980 by forty points and the average 
verbal scores fell over fifty points. Our firidirigs are believable^ but 
certainly riot palatable. We report that thirteen percent of all seventeen 
year olds iri the Uriited States cari be cbrisidered furictibrially illiterate. 
Furictiorial illiteracy amorig miriorities may ruri as high as forty percent. 
Some twenty three millibri adults are furictidhally illiterate by the simplest 
test of every day readirig, writing and comprehension . Many seventeen year 
bids do riot pbssess the higher order intellectual skills that we should 
expect bf them. Nearly forty percent cannot draw inferences from written 
material. Orily brie but bf five can write a persuasive essay. Only one but of 
three can sblve a matheniati cs problem requiring several steps. Between 1975 
and 1980 remedial math courses In public four year colleges increased by 
severity two percent and now constitute one- four of all the math that is being 
taught in these four year institutions. Business and military leaders 
complain they are required to spend millions of dollars on costly remedial 
educatibri and training programs in such basic skills as reading, writing, 
spelling and cdmputation. The Department of Navy, for example, reported to 
the Commission that one-quarter of its recent graduates or recent recruits 
could not read at the ninth grade level, which was the minimum needed simply 
to understand written safety instructions. Without the remedial work, they 
could not even begin, much less complete, the sophisticated training 
essential in much of the modern military. So those were some of the reasons 
the Commission Report called for increased graduation requirements and a 
return to a curriculum that would include four years of English, three years 
of math, three years of social science, three years bf science^ brie half year 
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of cbfiiputer seieriee arid two years of fbreigri lariguages for the ebllege bbarid 
stJderit . 

When we took a look at time, we found iri other industrialized cburitries 
it was not unusual for the academic high school student to spend eight hours 
a day at school 220 days a year. Iri the United States, by cbritrast, we kribw 
the typical day is six hours arid the school year is 180 days. What the 
study did not tell you was that 180 days actually gets down to a statistic of 
being closer to 150 days sperit iri the classroom. One of the firidirigs that 
really distressed me was that in a study of the school week iri the United 
States^ some schools provided students only seventeen hours of academic 
iristructibri arid the average school taught about twerity two hours. If you are 
an average school with a six hour day five days a week^ you have thirty 
hours pbteritial. If you are ari average school teaching twenty two hours, ydli 
are still Ibsirig over brie day of academic iristructibri. What we are dbirig 
with bur time is a subject being studied carefully by most districts in the 
United States and certainly those in Kansas. I think it fundamental that 
every administrator * teacher* and school board member give careful study to 
any activity such as parent teacher conferences, testing, career days, field 
trips, student council meetings, assemblies, public address announcements, 
rehearsals for extra curricular activities, prom preparations, distribution 
of materials for the PTA and other community groups, certainly last but not 
least, spring sports, that takes the student and/or the teacher out of the 
classroom during regular school hours. 

Let us consider something about standards. Secretary Bell said, 'the 

\_ _ _ 

revital ization of teacher education is the first step in turning back the 
tide of mediocrity.' We know nearly three-fourths of the nation's teacher 
education schools have toughened admission standards during the last five 
years according to a report by the National Geriter for Edueatibn Statistics. 
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Eighty-five percent of the schools said they had made curricula more rigbr- 
dus. But while the latest federal survey prbvided evidence that teacher 
educators are trying to boost standards^ the Carnegie FbUhdatibh report casts 
ddUbt on whether those tbUgher standards are raising the caliber bf teacher 
candidates- In 1973, high school seniors intending to major in education 
scored fifty-nine points below the national average in the Verbal and math 
section and in 1982 the gap widened to eighty points. The Carnegie study 
went on to say that these low test scores effectively illustrate that the 
teaching professibn on the whole is not attracting the better minds in 
Americari society. 

Finally^ let us take a look at the teaching professibn. We found that 
not enbUgh of the acadenical ly able students are being attracted to teaching. 
Teacher preparation prograrns need substantial improvement. The professibnal 
working life of the teacher is on the whole unacceptable and a serious 
shortage of teachers exists in key fields. I don't think these figures 
should startle anyone here this morning when you consider the average start- 
ing salary of a public elementary or secondary teacher with a bachelor's 
degree was $12,769 in 1981-1982, I hope you feeU ^s I do, that it is a sad 
condition and it looks even shabbier when you compare the earnings with the 
business administration graduate who could expect to earn $16,000. The 
highest salary for a new college graduate that year was $20,364 in computer 
science. Can you imagine the kind of dedication the individual would have to 
possess to take those compijter skills to the high school classroom? Our 
report tells us the average salary after twelve years of teaching is only 
$17,000 per year, A 1981 National Education Survey showed more tharr half of 
the teachers responding said they would not choose teaching as a career if 
they could make the choice again. This is an alarming statistic! Brily five 
percent of the high school seniors who took the SAT in 1982 expect to major 
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in education in college. The prospects for filling the expected positions 
needed for teaching the children born in the late seventies seen dim. 

My recommendation of course is to look to teacher salary increases 
across the board. When they reach the point v^ere they are sufficiently 
competitive with other segments of our society, I think then we can look at 
merit pay plans, career ladders and master teacher plans. I an in favor of 
a merit pay system that includes a definite criteria and I am a firm believer 
that teachers should not be forced to go into administration as the only 
means to upgrade their position in their chosen profession. We need to keep 
those good teachers that want to keep teaching in their teaching positions. 
Ernest Boyer, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, said, 'Whatever is wrong with American schools cannot be fixed 
without the help of the teachers who are already in the nation's classrooms. 
We must view today's teachers as part of the solution and not the problem.' 

In summary, we can start to improve the awareness and the recognition 
of our teachers. We can start making teaching a profession that is admired 
and trusted. We can improve salaries and working conditions and provide 
incentives for good students now in high school to go into teaching. I think 
it is time for school boards and administrators to take complete control of 
our schools, telling students there is a Basic four year curriculun they must 
achieve while they are in high school, in other words, put in the school 
board policy what students must learn and what teachers must teach. We must 
donand that colleges of education admit students to the teaching profession 
after testing arid cheefcirig students ability and aptitude for teaching. 
Ladies and geritlaneri^ we eari tell all the people in Kansas and all the people 
in the United States that we need to raise the priority of American education 
for our children. It isn't going to happen over night but it will happen 
when concerned citizens and members of the education community bite the 
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bulleti iiiaRe the anpbpdlar decision if it is necessary, and see to it that 
American education is on the right track once more; To be sure, excellence 
in edueatibh will cost, but mediocrity arid ignorance wi11 cost far more; 
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The PRICE of Rural Leadership 

Duarie M. NieUeh 
Vice Chairman of the United States 
Department of Education Rural Education Cdmitlittee 
and Deputy Director 
of the Division of Innovation and Development 

Prbvbst Kdeppe, honored guests^ award recipients^ conferees and dele- 
gates^ it is a 3oy to be here at this conference! It has been a wonderful 
conference^ hasn't it? 

I do feel compelled to add one more caveat to that introduction, how- 
ever^ partially to confirm the suspicions of those of you who are working at 
state or local levels* and partially to enlighten those from university 
faculties who are here, like the provost and the dean. 

As a student they called me the guessor, and my knowledge grew lesser 
and lesser i until 28 years ago this fall, when I knew nothing at all, they 
made me a college professor. And then somebody really goofed and asked me to 
come to Washington. Washington has been a challenge, it has been rewarding, 
it has been an inspiration, but it has also been a period of trying to keep 
ones ear to the ground and in tune with you people o^t here who know what the 
real problems, issues and successes are. That's why is a joy to be here 
with you this week, to sense the enthusiasm, the vigor, and the triumphs that 
come to those of you who day to day face the challenges of working with the 
most priceless commodity we have in this country, our students! 

Mentioning goofs, how many of you have read the book Boners ? It is a 
collection of goofs or actual answers to examination questions assembled by a 
teacher over some twenty years of correcting examination papers. If you do 
have the opportunity to read this book, and can read it for twenty minutes 
without your sides aching, you need to see your psychiatrist because there is 
something wrong with you; 
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How do you define a volcano? This particular student responded, a 
voicano is a high hill with a hole in the top and if you crawl up and look in 
the hole, you will see the creator smoking. How does a city purify its 
water? It gathers it in a great Big pond and forces it through an aviator. 
What's a man? A man is a mammal split half way up the middle that walks on 
the split end, and a skeleton is a man with his insides out and his outsides 
off. In chemistry, what is the difference between hydrogen and oxygen? 
Hydrogen is pure gin and oxygen is gin and water. In government, what is a 
mayor? A mayor, of course, is a he horse. In art, what's a goblet? A 
goblet is a female turkey. From History, what was one of the achievements of 
Henry the VIII? During the reign of Henry the VIII, the population of 
England increased by 76,000, totally due to his own efforts. What was one of 
the major characteristics of George Washington? George Washington married 
Martha Curtis, and in due time he became the father of his country. Describe 
the great depression. During the great depression, due to a lack of demand, 
there was a great slut on the market. What were the major characteristics of 
the industrial revolution? Man stopped reproducing by hand and started 
reproducing by machinery. And, when the English teacher asked her 6th grade 
class to write a little essay on the most exciting thing happening at home 
this week, this little girl wrote, the most exciting thing happening at our 
house is my sister is getting married and she is spending all her time 
getting her torso ready. There is also a chapter taken from parochial 
schools and dealing with religion, bet me share some of them with you. What 
is an epistle? An epistle is the wife of apostle. Describe the last supper. 
I'm sorry, I can't. I had the measles and missed out oh that one. 

Speaking of the last supper, this may well be the last for a couple of 
otir good, dear friends here tonight. I am sorry to bring this note of 
pessimism arid sadriess into the prbceedirigs of this joyful everit, but I had a 
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terrible dreani last night and it has bothered me all day. Until I got here 
tonight and saw Jan and Jim Jess^ I really couldn't understand who it was I 
was dreaming about, but it all came into focus tonight^ and I feel I should 
share it with you. They, sad to say^ were driving down the highway and came 
over the brow of a hill about sixty, sixty-five miles an hdur^ when they met 
a fifleen ton Mac truck going the other way about eighty miles an hour. In 
the resulting collision, sorry to say, they both were killed. Jan, being the 
saintly soul which she is, and most ladies are, went up to the pearly gates 
and St. Peter was glad to see her. But he took one look at Jim and said, "No 
way, no way, you are going down below." So Jim ventured off down below to 
his reward of infinite suffering. Jan, having the blessing of angel's wings 
and being able to fly about was looking around one day and, with this 
enormous depth perception that angels have, looked way, way, down below and 
saw her suffering husband. She flew up to St, Peter and said, "St. Peter, I 
can see dear old Jim down there up to his chin in boiling oil and he is just 
suffering something terrible. Can't I fly down there and console him a 
little bit, you know, for a little while." St. Peter said, "Jan, you know 
what happens to the wings of birds when they get oil on them. You have to be 
awfully careful or you may never get back. But if you are real careful and 
come right back, I will let you go." So Jan flew away, way, down below and 
got up as close as she dared to him and said, "Jim, it looks like you are in 
a terrible state. You are suffering something awful there, up to your chin in 
boiling oil. £an*t I just fan my wings and cool your feverish brow." Jim 
calmly replied, "Jan, don't feel sorry for me, I'm standing on Roy Brubaker's 
shoulders." Seriously though, you are three of the finest people I have ever 
had the privilege of meeting and i hope when my htiriber is called I will meet 
all three of you... all three of you together in the sane place. 
"Which place?" (from the audience) 
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"Up there I hope, bat we will leave that to our destiny, I guess." 

3im; ybti literally have been standing on Roy's shoulders this year, and 
this coming year you will be trying to fill his shoes. Good luck, Jim, and I 
know you have the ability, the interest and the dedication to do i t , Me al 1 
wish you well and pledge our support in that effort for this great organiza- 
tidn during the cdmihg year. 

Roy has been telling us today what happens when you run up and down and 
are roped into a pulley with a barrel of bricks, and suggesting that one of 
the prdblens with rural education may be that It has laryngitis. There also 
may be another affliction that I would like to share with you. I got this 
idea flying over here dh Eapltdl Airlines. You know, that five passenger 
plane with seven of us in it and most of us praying! This story is about a 
DC3 and the guy who stuttered and was taking his first plane ride. Remember 
the DC3 sets tail down with its three metal steps and you grab the chains as 
ydu come up. I have fldwri nearly two mlllibh miles in the past forty yaars 
arid I have had sdme trips dri DG3*s, but never brie like this one. As I said, 
this geritlanari had a stuttering prdblem. He walked across the apron to the 
DCS steps and paused at the bdttdm, his face white and ashen and his knees 
knocking. The beautiful young stewardess said, "Come ori abdard, sir." He 
said, "DDD-DDD-II-I can't." She said, "What are you worried about?" He 
said, "DDD-TH-DDD-TH This is my first plplarie flight." She said, "Well don't 
be concerned. The DCS is a marvelous piece df equipmerit arid mechariical 
development and it can fly safely. It has a marveldus flight record." He 
said, "BBBut 1 1 1- 1 dddon't know what tttd dd." She said, "JUst take my hand 
and I wi 1 1 help you." She led him up the aisle and fdund his seat. He 
couldn't fasten his seatbelt so she helped him strap it. He Iddked up, 
sighed and said, "What wwwill happen if that mdtor stdps dtit there?" She 
said, "This plane is capable of flying with only one engine." He asked, 
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"What wwwi 11 hhhappen if the other dhe stops." She replied^ "We carry 
parachutes and I will strap one on you. Quit v^Srryihg about it." So they 
taixied down to the end of the runway^ revved up the motors, and got up to 
tork. She glanced at him sitting there^ knuckles white on his hands as he 
gripped the arms of the seat and his eyes closed with a prayer forming oh his 
lips as they took off. They got up to seven or eight thousand feet^ and sure 
enough, the motor on the right caught fire and the one on the left began to 
disintegrate. Here came the stewardess with the parachute. She got him out 
of his seat, and put the chute on him. "BBBut Ill-rm scared*" he said. She 
replied, "The only thing you have to remember is to grab this little ring, 
count to three and pull it." He said, "BBBut I don't think INI can dddo 
thatll." And she said, "Well, I will jump out first and keep in mind I will 
be dawn there waiting for you." So she jumped out into the beautiful sun- 
snine of that lovely day and was floating leisurely down to earth under the 
white canopy of that huge parachute when she heard a hurdling, screaming body 
come charging past her 'ttto two. That other rural education symptom 
could just be, of course, that in some ways we are stuttering on two. I 
think we will make it to three through the leadership of the combined organi- 
zations represented here in this fine conference. 

My compliments to you Jerry, and to your co-workers and co-sponsors of 
this conference, to the leadership of REA and to the Kansas group that has 
been meeting concurrently. It is a well planned and outstanding diamond 
jubilee conference for the Rural Education Association and the 5th Annual 
Rural and Small Schools Gonference. May I add my enthusiastic endorsement to 
the cdnmitments made by Dr. Worthington this morning. As Vice Ehair arid 
Program Manager of our two federal rural education committees arid as Ghair of 
the Planning Committee for the 1984 National Rural Education Gonference in 
Waishi rigtbn, I pledge my sincere support to the coricerris, the interests arid 
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the future of rural educatibh and especially the objectives of this 
brgahi zatibri; 

My interests and roots do run deep in rural America. I was born and 
reared in rural Custer cbUnty Nebraska, hunted many a pheasant and spent many 
a snow bound wint ight. I received the first six years of my formal 
education in a one room rural school with nine teachers - one certified 
teacher and eight of us students who taught each other: I have been directly 
arid indirectly involved in rural education ever since those marvelous experi- 
ences in the early 1930' s. 

Dr. Davenport, Dr. Worthington, Jonathan Sher arid the concurrent session 
speakers have heavily emphasized the substance, the issues, the trends, the 
coricerns, arid the developments 1n rural education. Our intellect has been 
bombarded. So, I would like to engage in a few moments of attitudinal and 
emotional stimulation, because it is true, my friends, that in this complex 
interactive society in which we live, our emotions are really the master arid 
our intellect is the servant, but we spend an inordinate ^ount of time 
educating the servant while neglecting the master. 

The theme of this conference is "Rural Schools, the Heartland of 
American Education," or perhaps we can say the rock of Ame»-ican educatidri for 
down through the years the rural school has truly been the rock upori which 
American education has been built. To illustrate this point, come with me if 
you will for a few moments in your mind's eye across the ma.iestic rolling 
plains and the lofty mountains of this great nation of ours to the west coast 
where^ a few miles north of Los Angeles, the Pacific coast hiighway winds 
alorig between the Pacific Ocean and those soft crested peaks of Malibu. It 
is all true! I have visited the sites I am going to describe and I have 
talked to many of the people who v^re there. 
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There^ in February of 1979^ a group of people living in that wealthy, 
opulent community known as the MalibU colony were standing in the back yard 
of one of the residents^ around the swimming pool, engaged in the sane 
discussion that they had repeated some fifteen or twenty more times prev- 
iously. They were staring up at a huge 107 ton boUlder, a huge rock, perched 
on top of any one of those soft hills just beyond the fdUr-lahe Pacific coast 
highway. It was always up there^ dangerously Idokirig down at than. 

There concern was that some day^ because of the mUd slides that so often 
occur in California, the earth would tremor and that huge boulder would come 
bounding off that cliff, bounce off the Pacific coast highway, and go rolling 
through their swimming pools^ their lawns and their homes on the way to the 
sea. They petitioned the California highway department and several others to 
get that boulder out of there, but had no success. Finally^ working with the 
Chamber of Conmierce in Malibu, they were successful In getting something 
done. On the appointed day, two huge Caterpillar bulldozers were brought out 
and *:hey laboriously crawled their way up the side of that hill as a crowd of 
people gathered down below watching. They got up to the top of the hill and 
lowered their blades. The two operators nodded to each other, black smoke 
belched out of the top, the motors were revved up and the tracks churned the 
earth out behind them but they couldn't Begin to budge that huge boulder. 
So, after looking at it a while and trying to figure out what to do, they 
decided to bring in an industrial lift helicopter the next day to help 
extract that boulder from the top of the hill. 

A young man by the name of Bret Livingston Stone, in his room In a hotel 
in Los Angeles, heard the announcement on the local news and also saw some of 
the television coverage of what had happened that day. He went out to Malibu 
the next day and was standing by the side of the highway with one of the 
assistant highway engineers when the big huge industrial lift helicopter 
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appeared. It lowered its massive hook and engaged the hook in a one-inch 
steel cable they snaked around the huge boulder like a net. The two big 
Caterpillar tractors hosed op against the boulder again, lowered their 
blades^ and with the command given over the radio communications system, 
while the helicopter whirled its blades and started lifting, the two Cater- 
pillars belched smoke, kicked dirt and started pashing. Slowly, like a huge 
molar out of the Jaw of a giant; that big rock came up out of the top of that 
hill. They got it about seven feet off the ground and the helicopter started 
to move to swing it over and drop the rock in a ravine when, like a pendulum, 
the mdtidh brought it back to the opposite side and the cable snapped. Then, 
just as the people down below had feared, it bounced off the side of the hill 
and lit smack-dab in the middle of the Pacific coast highway, all 107 tons of 
it. Well^ it didn't roll off arid on into the homes, but there it was having 
caved in all eighteen inches of solid reinforced concrete with traffic 
backing up for twerity-twd miles iri both directions. 

The highway engineer was frustrated beyond description with what he saw 
as an enormous prdblatl. Bret Livingston Stone walked up to him and said, "i 
will giveydU a hundred ddllars for your problem." The highway engineer 
replied^ "You turkey^ ydu're crazy. That is really a problem. You have to 
have it out df here in 48 hdUrs." Stdrie said, "No problem, I will get it out 
of here," and gave him the hundred ddllars. He dwried the rock! He owned 
what everyone else thought was a prdblem. 

Bret Livingston Stone hired an industrial Indving cdrporatibri with 
hydraulic jacks, I beams and dollies* and he gdt the bdulder dUt df there arid 
moved it a few miles away to a large shopping center. He had cdntacted the ^ 
shopping center and asked the 63 proprietors^ "How would ydu like td have the 
Malibu rock in your parking lot?" With all the publicity it had generated, 
great, they would have thousands of customers pduring in td see it and 
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shopping at their stores. So $63^000 richer ^ $1^000 a head from the people 
running the shops^ he put the rock in the parking Idt^ with one stipulation, 
that he could still do some work on that rock. 

He threw a large tarp over the rock and for four and a half v^eks the 
sound of jack hainmers caine pouring out from under the tarp and dust came 
flowing out from under the edges. Then^ one bright' Saturday morning^ a black 
limousine pulled into the parking lot and a gaunt, ashen-faced, tall gentle- 
men that all of us would recognize, slowly emerged from the back of the 
limousine with an attendant at each elbow helping to steady him. They helped 
him walk the fifteen or twenty steps over to that tarp. They lifted the 
tarp, and he looked under it for a moment^ and said In that drawl that all of 
us would recognize, "Well, I guess that will be alright." He was helped back 
into the limousine and went back to Cedars of Lebanon hospital where, about 3 
\l2 weeks later, John Wayne died of cancer. 

You see, Bret Livingston Stone was a sculptor and he saw an opportunity 
in what everyone else called a problem. He saw the character, the stability, 
and perseverance of John Wayne in that rock and out of a chunk of it he had 
carved his statue. 

A real estate developer from Phoenix, Arizona, read about the Malibu 
rock. He went to Los Angeles and he Bought that statue from Bret Livingston 
Stone for a million dollars. He took the statue to Hollywood and placed it 
next to Srauman's Chinese Theatre. People are now buying tickets to see it 
and purchasing eastings of it that sell from five dollars to one hundred 
dollars^ depending on the size, and they can't keep up with the demand. Bat 
that is not the end of story. When the rains come to Malibu, and the big hole 
in the top of the hill filled with water, the mud slides poured down over the 
highway and filled the swimming pools. So now they are trying to buy the 
rock back to return it to the top of hill- 
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Just as Bret Livingston Stone saw opportunity, character, and quality in 
that rock, we can see the enduring qualities of the solid rock upon which our 
rural schools and rural communities are built, if we are to preserve our 

heritage, if we are to assure the continuation of those qualities of rural 

_______ _ ___ _ 

life and rural education, if we are to successfully confront the challenges 

and solve the problems outlined by Jonathan Sher this morning, if we are to 

avoid the mediocrity that he so fluently illustrated, we must be willing to 

pay the price of the rural leadership that will be required. Leadership is a 

nebulous quality, it is hard to define. We do know when we have experienced 

it. When we have seen it, when we have been a part of it, we know it. A 

leader may be at his/her best when seldom seen or heard, not so good when 

adored or glorified and are at their worst when hated or despised. Few real 

leaders are annointed, appointed, or legislated. 

People are leaders because others want to follow them. If you fail to 
honor people they will fail to honor you. With a good leader, when the job 
is done, the task fulfilled, the people will say, vte did this ourselves. We 
don't need greats capital GREAT , I am great, leaders in Manhattan. We don't 
need them in our schools in Kansas. We don't heed thari in Washington. We 
don't need than in the Rural Education Association. We don't heed than in 
our home communities. We don't heed 'I am great' leaders. We need leaders 
who can bring out the greatness in all the rest of us. That is ah art, a 
highly honed art, and there is a price that has to be paid to achieve it. 

What could the PRICE of such leadership extract from us? For the letter 
"P'*i I would like to choose the word proficiency . Proficiency is simply a 
sophisticated level of efficiency or the capacity to perform in an effective 
manner. If we aways did our best at everything we are supposed to do* we 
would never have anything to be ashamed of^ except that we had not done it 
sooner. You can't do something^ you can't administer something, you can't 
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cbbrdihate somethirig yod dori*t know any easier than you can come back from a 
place where you have riot been; Proficiency in knowledge and skill, both 
technical and prof essidrial , content and process, and above all, a keen 
sensitivity to the qualities arid characteristics of rural America that have 
made this nation great. It has been said the abilities we possess multiplied 
by the riLinber of opportunities we have to exercise them, multiplied by the 
number of people who respect us, equals the scccess that we will achieve in 
life. Though thinking beirigs ^ are defiried, how few use that great peroga- 
tive of mirid^ how few think justly of the thinking few, how many never think 
who think they do. John Gardner, a few years ago, werit right to the poirit 
when he said we must learn to hbridr excellence iri every socially accepted 
human activity arid to scbrri shbddiriess hovi^ver exhaulted the activity. An 
excellent plumber is irif irii tely more honorable thari ari incompetent philoso- 
pher, the society that scbrris excel lerice iri pltfribirig because pltBnbirig is an 
hunble activity arid tolerates shbddiriess iri philosbphy because it is ari 
exhaulted activity will have rieither gbbd pluribirig nor gobd philosophy. 
Neither its pipes nbr its thebries will hold water. Proficiency in human 
relations^ the capacity tb care abbut bther people! 

A traveling salesman was crbssirig the sbutherri tier of cburities in 
Minnesota when he heard an appeal on his car radib for blbbd dbriatibris at the 
local high school. The announcement stressed the need fbr blood bf the type 
which happened to be his so he decided he had a few minutes arid wbuld stbp. 
As he pulled into the school oarking lot it began to rain arid his feet were 
wet and muddy as he walked into the front hall of the school. He noticed 
that as he walked down that hall a snails wizened^ grey haired mari in 
coveralls came along Behind with a mop cleaning up his footsteps so others 
would not slip and fall. After he had given blood he was invited into 
another room to rest a few minutes and have a glass of orange juice. There 
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he again saw the little grey haired man, and cbmpi imenbed him on how clean he 
kept the school, thinking he was the castodian; In broken English the little 
man replied, ''This is a nice school isn't it?'' The salesman drove on to 
Minneapolis that night and noticed in the paper that the New York Philhar- 
monic was in town and would be in concert the next evening. He enjoyed 
classical music arid had no commitments the next night so he purchased a 



ticket for the performance. The next evening he made his way to the concert 
hall arid as he was taking his seat he could hear the orchestra warming up. 
Then there was silence, the house lights dimmed, the curtains parted and 
boundirig briskly ori to the stage came his little grey haired custodian, 
Dimi tri Metropoloas, guest conductor for the New York Philharmonic on tour, 
who loved his adopted country eridugh that he routinely did any task available 
to him to show his appreciation. Proficiency is part of the price that must 
be paid for true leadership in rural education. Proficiency in the knowledge 
we should possess, proficiency in the skills arid abilities we must master^ 
and proficiency in that priceless quality of beirig a caring person. 

For the "R" I would suggest resilience. Flexible, adaptable, optimistic 
- the talent to bounce back from a stone wall. It has been said that eighty 
percent of the major accdmpl i shmerits in this world are achieved by twenty 
percent of the people. What do the twenty percent have that the eighty 
percent do riot have? A lot of talents^ of course^ but among the most impor- 
tant are resilierice or persistence. You can learn a lot from a little 
postage stSnp. It has to stick to what its on until it gets to where it is 
going. Optimism, good humor* positive attitudes, those are the qualities 
that build resilierice. The story is told of the fellow who walked by a sand 
lot baseball game, saw the youngsters out there going at it full blast, and 
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noticed the score was fifty two to zero. He spoke to one of the out- 
fielders as he walked by^ "They are really beating the heck out of you aren't 
they?" The response was* "No sir^ we haven't been up to bat yet." 

The "I" in the price we might have to pay, initiative . Positive, 
creative, imaginative action. No aggression. Dare to do differently with 
good judgement for only through difference does progress come. Josh Billings 
has told us that one of the major problems of our society is that the stupid 
are cocksure and the intelligent are full of dbUbt. It isn't ighorahce in 
our world that causes all the trouble^ it is the things folks know that 
aren't so. Self starters^ strong finishers^ a willingness to give one 
hundred percent. Do you remember a few months back when Dan Rather had 
Leopold Stokowski on 60 Minutes at the time of his ninety-fifth birthday? Dan 
Rather was interviewing the grand old Maestro and asked him^ "You always seen 
so active, committed and dedicated. Do yoU always give 100% of yourself? the 
old gentleman looked back with his piercing blue eyes and replied^ "Don't 
you?" Dan Rather paused a moment and said^ "Well* there are times perhaps I 
don't,'* Slowly the grand old Maestro eased hiiriself off his stool and began 

r 

to amble off stage. Dan called after him> "Have I alienated yoU? What is 
the problem? What have I done?" Leopold Stokowsky slowly turned^ looked back 
at Dan Rather and said, "I have no time for anyone who doesn't give one 
hundred percent." Giving is a priceless commodity. The art of giving is 
something that is hard to come by. If you can't give freely with love and 
selfless joy, find that art and cultivate it. Emerson has taught us a lot 
about giving. We can give with words, m can give with understanding, we can 
give with emotion, we can share ideas, we can share goals, and we can give 
encouragement. There are a lot of ways we can give. But most of the time 
when we want to give something to someone we love, we will stop at the gift 
shop or jewelry store and pick out something we think is appropriate. We 
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will have it ?rapped in pretty paper and tie it with a lovely ribbon, then 
take it to someone and say, "Here, I care about you/* But Emerson has said 
that gems and jewels and the things we wrap in paper and tie with bows are 
not gifts at all, they are only apologies for gifts. The only true gift is 
piece of yourself. That is a key part of initiative, learning to give; 

The "C" in price that I have chosen is conf ideri c^ , but humble confi- 
dence, not cockiness. In the late 1800' s a bishop stood on a small mid- 
western church campus addressing the graduating class of tv^nty-seven 
seniors. He went on at great length in a pessimistic tone describing to the 
graduating class how they might as well learn to live with the status quo, 
because everything happening had already occurred. Nothing new of signif- 
icance would happen. The young college president was not pleased with the 
pessimism and, when the Bishop had finished, said to him, "How dare you talk 
in such a pessimistic manner to a group of young people who have their whole 
lives in front of them!" The Bishop responded, "You realize i am your 
Bishop don't you. I can have your job for this." "I don't eare," the young 
president replied, "I think you should have been positive and encouraging." 
But the Bishop snorted and. said, "Tell me one thing that will happen in the 
next ten years that has not happened." The young president thought a moment 
and replied, "Bishop, man will fly." The Bishop snorted again arid said, 
"That is blaspheny! Only the angels can fly!" But six years later, OrviVe 
arid Wilbur Wright, Bishop Milton E. Wright's owri twD sons flew! Cbrifiderice, 
optimism, and hiinillty! 

Two men went to church to pray. The first walked down the center aisle 
of the big sarietuary and mounted the steps td the altar and on up the steps 
to the high pulpit. With his eyes wide open^ in a loud commanding voice and 
with arms raised high up to the heavens he prayed^ "Ldrd^ bestow upon me all 
of the blessings at your command. I deserve them.' This church would not be 
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here if it were not for me and my money. Congregation, look out of those 
stained glass windows and remember that my wife paid for them and I built 
that education building." And on and on he went. "Bless ine Lord, I deserve 
it." The second person canie into the same church and in the darkest corner 
in the back of the church behind the furthest pew, he knelt and prayed, "Lord 
be merciful unto me, a sinner. I was that man's teacher." What is life 
about? Life is not only precious, it is fleeting. Don't waste a priceless 
moment of it. Learn to concentrate on your strengths. Capitalize on those 
strengths and minimize your weaknesses unless they excessively limit your 
effectiveness. Self-confidence tends to inspire confidence in others. This 
confidence in turn reinspires you. It is a positive reinforcement cycle 
which perpetuates and strengthens itself eternally. [Jr. beon tessinger, when 
he was dean of the College of Education at the bhiversity of South Carolina, 
had a graduate prograri based on the 3 C's. We could have used any one of 
those three for our "6" in PRICE. Ris three C's against which graduate 
students were measured were competence^ confidence, arid caririg. And I have 
heard teon say many times that if he had to throw those away brie at a time 
the last one he would get rid of is caririg, Caririg is also a priceless 
commodity: A yourig mari was working in a field iri Scotland iri 1891. As he 
worked, he heard screams for help cbmirig from a nearby field. The ybUrigster 
ten years old at the time, drbpjDed his work arid rari in the directibn bf the 
screams. When he arrived ori the scerie, he discbvered a tragedy iri the making 
for ariother yburig mari was drbwriirig iri a pbrid arid his father whb^ could not 
swim, was staridirig helplessly bri the barik. Instantly, the ybUng man jumped 
into the water arid rescued the bther yburig mari from a sure death. The 
father, iri ari expressibri bf gratitude^ asked the ybUrig man what he would li^ 
to do wheri he grew up. Arid the young man replied^ "Sir^ I would really like 
to become a doctor^ but this will not be possible. My father is a poor 
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farmer and cannot afford the high cost of medical school." As luck would have 
It, the drowning boy's father was very wealthy and very influential. As a 
reward for saving his son's life, he promised to educate the young man so he 
could realize his ambition. Fifty years later, in the fall of 1942, a world 
renowned surgeon was summoned to Buckingham Palace and sent on a very 
important journey. He was put aboard the fastest royal aircraft available to 
the Grown and transported to the coast of Africa. There he was put aboard the 
flagship of the British Empire and ushered to the side of one who had become 
his best friend and who was stricken with pneumonia. There aboard that ship, 
in the midst of World War II, Sir Alexander Flemming saved the life of Sir 
Winston Churchill for the second time. But the saving of one life twice,' 
even one as important as Winston Churchill's, was only a small part of the 
contribution Sir Alexander FlOTming made to this world. As most of us know, 
he discovered the wonder drug, penicillin, which has Been used to save 
countless lives. If Sir Alexander Flemming had been like most of us he would 
have never succeeded in this notable research effort. He would have quit 
after five or six attenpts. Ih'vtead he persisted relentlessly toward his 
objective and history records that oh his 683rd attompt he was successful and 
states that his was ah accidental discovery. Proficiency, persistence, 
confidence, caring — priceless traits of leadership that are going to be 
expected of us in the years ahead, if we are going to keep rural America what 
it has been. 

lYie last letter, "E", ah(^ perhaps the most impbrtaht, stands for energy 
or enthusiasm . There is hdthing more contagious than enthusiasm^ unless it 
is lack of it. We heed the enthusiasm of a milking machine salesman who went 
out and sold the farmer with one cow two milking machines and t<5ok the cow as 
a down payment. It has been said that charisma is enthusiasm focused and 
amplified^ projected vibrations which draw people to you so they can warm 
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theriselves with the inner fire which you are willing to share with them. 
Enthusiasm is a special kind of gift. It is called God's light in human 
kirid^ arid yet all too often, especially today, it seems in very short supply, 
erie of life's great challenges is to retain that special energy within us 
we make our way in the world. The alternative may be that we will grow old 
long before our time. Ladies and gentlemen, youth is riot a time of life. It 
is a state of mind! It isri't a matter of bright cheeks, red lips and supple 
knees! It is a temperirig of the will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor 
of the emotibri. It is a freshness of the deep springs of life that flow 
within Lis. You will riever grow bid by living a number of years; you grow old 
by deserting ybur ideals. People with wrinkled skin are not old; years only 
wrinkle the skiri. It is people with wrinkled souls who are old! Givirig up 
enthusiasm wrinkles the soul! Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear arid 
despai r--thbse are the Ibrig years that break the heart and turn the grieving 
spirit back tb dust. We are as yburig as our faiths as young as our hopes, 
arid as old as bur despairs. Somewhere iri that ceritral pbrtiori of our body 
that we call bur heart, there just has tb be a mini-computer and as long as 
it receives messages bf beauty arid hbpe and cheer and grandeur arid love and 
courage arid power, from the earth, from pebple, and from the good Lord above, 
that long we stay ydurig. But wheri the circuits gb dbwri and all that central 
place in our heart gets covered with the icy shows of cyriicisrh arid clbuds bf 
pessimism, then we have grown old^ even at age 20, arid may God have mercy ori 
our souls. 

Proficiency , Resil ience , Initiative ^ Confidence ^ Enthusia!;in - those are 
some of the components that are going to be essential if we are going tb 
ansv^r the challenges that confront us in retaining what rural educatidri arid 
rural America really means to this Nation. Problems and challenges are 
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really only opportani ties in disgaisei A shepherd was herding his father- 
in-law Jethro's flock on the plains of Midiari arid tip on the slope of Mbant 
Horeb when he saw an ariusaal arid drufnatic sight, a bash that bdrst dramati- 
cally into flames, Paraphrasirig the Biblical account, a voice, presumably 
the voice of the Lord, came out of the burning bush and said to Moses, "I 
want you to lead the children of Israel out of bondage and into the promised 
land.'' What was his response? "Sorry old man, you've got the wrong yuy. I 
don't have the time, I don't have the talent, I don't have the staff, I don't 
have the space, I don't have the facilities and I don't have the curriculum, 
i can't do it! You have the wrbrig guy! Firid somebody else!" Arid the voice 
came back and said, "Wliat is that you hold iri your hand?" You know what it 
was. It was a staff, a shepherd's erboR, but it became a symbol of leader- 
ship, commitment, desire, initiative^ purpbse, resilience, arid persisterice. 
Although they waridered in the wilderness a Ibrig time, they got the job dorie. 
Extraordinary things eari come from ordiriary people, like all of us, when 
accept challenges, make cbinmi tments arid honor those cbmmitmerits. If you 
remanber nbthing else from the last thirty miriutes, please remember this. 
As you hold ybur plarie ticket iri your harid to go home, or as you place your 
hands ori the steeririg wheel of your car to drive home, or when you get home, 
each time you pick up a peri, each time you wash those hands, ask yourself 
this question, "What is the opportunity I hold iri my harids to serve and build 
for rural education arid rural America? What am I gdirig to do with that 
bpporturii ty?" 

Roy arid Jerry, it has been a joy to be here with you tonight. Thank you 
for irivitirig me. 
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General Session Address 

8:45 a.m. 
Monday, October 17, 1983 

Jonathan Sher 
Author and Associate Dean 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

There is a famotis Chinese curse that translates into "May you live in 
interesting times." I think we are living in interesting times; these are 
certainly interesting times for rural schools across the United States. The 
Chinese may have been right, for it is the burdens that we bear and the 
problems by which we are cursed that make these such interesting times for 
rural schools and for rural educators. 

One of the chief burdens we bear, as Roy BruBacher alluded to, is our 

edritihuihg political invisibility: 0ur nation's politicians learned long ago 

that rural America in general, and rural schools in particular, could be 

ignored or mistreated with impunity. They learned that their neglect carried 

with it ho negative repercussions for their careers and no price to pay in 

- - * - - - _ _ - - 

political terms. Unfortunately, few politicians have had either sufficient 

courage or sufficient concern to put themselves oh the line to fight the hard 

battles oh behalf of their rural cohsti tuents--whether the battle was about 

farm foreclosures or school closures. In American society, the squeaky 

wheels do get the grease while the silent wheels, like those in rural 

American, get the shaft. 

The recent flurry of national cdrrimi ssidhs, prestigious task forces, arid 

mass media reports about how to change the public schools provides a perfect 

example of the political ih\?i sibil ity of rural cbmmuriities arid rural schools. 

Amid the din of political and professional clamor about the need for school 

reform, amid all that diri^ all that noise^ barely a whisper has beeri heard 

about the unique problems and potentials of rural schools. 
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These big time grdaps talk abbcit what the nation needs and what states 
need in terms of public edcication and yet manage to ignore the rural sector-- 
a seetdr encompassing two-thirds of all U.S. school districts. Two-thirds of 
an Ameriean school districts are rural districts. One-half of all lj;S; 
public schools are rural schools. 0ne-third of all the teachers and students 
in this nation are rural teachers and students. And yet, by reading these 
new reports, one would never fcnbw rural education existed at all, let alone 
in such significant prbpdrtidhs. 

In part, this is just another reflection of the pdlitieal invisibility 
of rural America. Ours is a society that has added a hew twist to the old 
tale of "The Emperor's New Clothes." In the original fable, the emperor's 
advisors arid the subjects preterided to see sdmethirig that actually wasn't 
there. Iri our moderri version, the pdl icy makers , bureaucrats and educators 
preterid not to see sdmethirig that actually 21 there--the thousarids of rural 
schodl districts, teris df thdusarids df rural schdols, hundreds of thousarids 
df rural classrddms arid millidris of rural studerits arid their teachers scat- 
tered across our riatibri, * 

While the OTperdr eventually was embarrassed by his pretense, the 
cdrisequerices of pretending rural education ddesri't exist--dr ddesri't matter-- 
are more dire. Rural commurii ties--irideed the nation as a whdle--cari ill- 
afford either to ignore the serious problems most rural schools face, or to 
neglect the unique potential for excellence small rural community schools 
offer. Neglect here is anything but benign. 

Yet, I believe there is a silver lining in the current cloud of politi- 
cal rhetoric about school reform. The silver lining is widespread recogni- 
tion that our schools really are in serious trouble and that our education 
system needs to be changed. There have always been critics of ttie schools, 
of course, and there has been clarion call after clarion call for educational 



reform both within, and outside, the profession. Stin^ I believe the 
consensus of concern about the state of public education is Unprecedented in 
the modern era. 

Teachers and administrators are discontent, feel beseiged from all 
sides, and many of the best ones are actively searching for alternative 
careers offering fewer hassles and greater remuneration. Parents and tax- 
payers, including at long last middle and upper class parents* are discdh- 
tent, feel they're not getting their money's worth and that their children 
are not being properly prepared for the world they will face once their 
school days are over. These parents and taxpayers are also seeking alterri^ 
atives in both the public and private sectors. Students are discontent^ feel 
the schools don't genuinely care about or respond to their needs and 
interests, feel betrayed because education's historic promise that good 
behavior and good performance in' school will automatically lead to good jobs 
and better quality of life than their parents knew no longer rings true. 
Consequently, students, too, are choosing alternatives from dropping out to 
over-specializing in order to improve their prospect$--or at least avoid the 
hassles they feel so keenly. Politicians, from the President on down, are 
discontent tdo--hot because many of then actually give a damm one way or the 
other, but rather because they sense there's political hay to be made in the 
discontent of so many voting members of the citizenry. As a result, the 
politicians arid policymakers are frantically searching for alternatives from 
tuition tax credits to more homework to merit pay to longer school days and 
years in order to quell the discbriterit and (not coi neidentally) reap the 
political benefits of school improvement. 

As educators^ we routiriely bear the brunt of all this discontent, of all 
the conflicting signals about which direction to take and of all the half- 
baked schemes for a quick fix of our schools' prbblehs. It may hot be 
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pleasant, but pleasant or not, we need not react negatively. I would like to 
suggest to you that all this turmoil, that all this discdriterit we are how 
experiencing i_s the silver lining and not the eldud. 

The turmoil has created a force long absent in American educatidn--a 
political constituency across the nation for educational reform arid school 
improvement. For better or worse, we are a crisis oriented society. For 
example, although the argument for preventive health care makes a great deal 
of sense, the fact cf the matter is that our health care systofi is focused on 
treating illness, not preventing it. We tend riot to take health seriously 
until we are too sick avoid the issue any Idriger. So tod in education, we 
can (and many of us have) argue until we are blue iri the face about the need 
for school improvement. But, we lacked a large enough political constit- 
uency, especially in rural areas, to put our voices together and make our 
demands for reform stick. 6ur arguments often fell Upbri deaf ears in our 
local communities, in our state eapitols, arid iri the riatidri's capitol. 

Now, however, that cdristituency does exist acrdss the United States. 
There is the silver lining arid there is alsd the greatest challenge which we 
as a profession have faced iri moderri times. We have hit that mule up side 
the head with a two-by-fdur arid riow we've got its attention. The question is 
"What are we going to do with it?" We're like the dog who after years of 
chasing rars finally catches drie. Now that we've caught it, what are we 
going to vith it? 

The political opportunity we have today to bring about meaningful school 
improvement will not last fdrever--that I can assure you. It will pass 
quickly. In fact, it may riot last much beyond the 1984 elections, and the 
first 10G days of a newly elected* or newly re-elected, state and federal 
administration. Political constituencies in America are fragile, they are 
volatile arid they are easily distracted. All it will take is an open war iri 
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Central Arnerica^ a sharp down-turn in the econoitiyi and environmental disaster 
or a really juicy scandal in Washington ... and education will find itself on 
the same political back burner it has occupied for yejars and years. 

The time for action is upon us. What shoul d we advocate? What wi 1 1 we 
do? My fear is that we do no more than advocate a more refined version of 
the status quo* and that we will act in the narrowest possible interpretation 
of our professional self interest, and by doing so, we will slam the door to 
lasting improvements shut in our very own faces. 

My other fear is that, having been rejected by all these national 
Commissions, rural educators will want to run and run to catch up with them. 
There is a temptation to behave like a hurt child and yell "Me to, I can be 
excellent too!" Then we run the risk of implementing a lot of recommenda- 
tions that don't speak to the special needs of rural schools, that won't help 
bring out the real and vital potential of rural schools, and that wr\*t 
rectify their problems. We've got to avoid the danger of jumping on the band 
wagon because that band wagon may not be headed in a direction that is good 
for the kids with whom we work. 

Of course, these fears need not come about, they need not be realized. 
We could choose to seize the historic opportunity in front of us right now 
and strive to transform an ailing education system into a healthy one. 

Ernie Boyer (former U-S- eommissioner of Education) pointed out the 
differences he has with the President's eommission on Excel lenee. in Education 
by stating that he saw a different patient and he had a different prognosis. 
Well, I will use the same kind of medical metaphor. I would like to use it 
to say that, just as in medicine, the transition from sickness to health is 
neither a simple task nor one in which the results can be guaranteed. 
Everything hinges on three functions being perfbrmed properly. Those func- 
tions are diagnosis, prescription and treatment. 
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First, the diagnosis of what is wrong must be accur ate--even it it i^^:;:^^ 
embarrassing to the patient. Pretending that a case of herpes is poison ivy 
doesn't make it poison ivy, and no amount of calamine lotion is going to make 
it go away. Educators and politicians have rarely been willing to make an 
honest diagnosis of what is wrong with the schools and why they are in 
trouble because it is painful, it is risky, and it is embarrassing to do so. 
There is a powerful temptation to make easy, but inaccurate, diagnoses. For 
instance, there is a powerful temptation to make resource-oriented diagnoses 
that indicate the problem can be found in our lack of key resources. There 
is an equally powerful temptation to misdiagnose By pointing the finger of 
blame at others. There are a lot of targets, and they're good ones too. 
There are mindless bureaucrats, there are uncaring parents, there are unruly 
students, there are tight fisted taxpayers, there are ill-informed legisla- 
tors, and the list can go on and on. 

Yielding to either temptation and misdiagnosing in these ways is a 
mistake. More resources would be a blessing, no doubt about that, but a lack 
of resources is hot the major illness facing the schools today. Blaming 
others for bringing on the illness may make us feel better, temporarily, but 
it won't cure the underlying ills. Moreover, it is worth remembering Dick 
Gregory's admonition that when we point the finger of blame at someone else, 
there are three fingers pointing right back at us. 

We must be merciless in our diagnosis at the start or the prescriptions 
arid treatments we select will be inappropriate arid ineffective. Because 
educators routinely misdiagridse the problems, there is a riasty habit of 
mi sprescribirig as well. Arid yet, prescribirig is the secorid vital furictibri in 
bririgirig an ailing systen into good health. 
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In my view^ we play a game when we prescribe educational reforms that I 
call the yellow fever game. The essence of the yellow fever game is a demand 
for "more of the same" as the solution to our problems. This is a natural 
response to a resource-oriented diagnosis^ and it results in the cries that 
we are hearing even now for new reading and math curricula, more specialists, 
better facilities, more pay, more student time on task, higher quality 
materials and on and on with the Christmas wish list. 

I call this game the yellow fever game in honor of a medical practice in 
the southeastern part of the United States in the early 1800' s. There was a 
terrible yellow fever epidemic back in the early ISOO's and at that time, as 
you might expect, the cause was unknown. People knew that this terrible 
epidemic was sweeping the region, but didn't know how it spread or what to 
do. Th^ doctors of that era, the professionals, the experts, thought about 
it and came up with a novel prescription. They suspected that somehow yellow 
fever was transmitted through the air and their prescription was that a 
cannon be fired once. 

I guess the idea was that somehow firing that cannon was going to 
disturb the air currents and keep the disease from spreading. The public 
health authorities and the experts exhorted everyone to fire a cannon. Well, 
they soon learned that this prescription didn't v^rk, that firing a cannon 
once didn't keep yellow fever from spreading and reaping its toll. And yet, 
faced with their obvious and overwhelming failure, the doctors, the experts, 
the professionals came up with a prescription that we imitate even today. 
They recommended that two cannons be fired. One didn't work, so let's fire 
two. More of the same. More of the same. More of the sa^Tie. 

Well, we have seen the same mentality in bperatibh again recently with 
the President's Commission on Excellence in Edi-catidh. Students aren't 




learning enough each day--lef s make the day longer, Stadents aren*t learn- 
ing enough each i^ar--lef s make the year longer; Student^s aren*t learning 
enough in their current math classes--let' s have more math classes. More of 
the same. More of the same. It is our cahhoh and we can fire it as often as 
we like. Once, twice^ even three times, and as happened during the yellow 
fever epidemic, it will end up being the sound and fury signifying nothing. 

The third station on the road to a healthy systorl is treatment. After 
all, a good diagnosis tells you what is wrong, and a good prescription tells 
you what you ought to do about it^ but a full recovery will not occur unless 
the correct treatment is properly applied. Here too, Educators have lapsed 
into an unfortunate game. It is Sort of dUr version of the TV show Queen for 
a Day. Do you all remember Queen for a Day? Interesting show. You remember 
it revolved around a group of v^men who would come out and talk about their 
struggle with some serious probleftis. They had real problems; their husbands 
had just died, their children were In the hospital, their houses had burned 
down, or they had lost their jobs. Serious prdblems. Arid whoever had the 
saddest tale to tell won. Interesting not Ion . 

But what was more interesting was what happened when they won. What did 
they get for winning? They got something from the Spiegel catalog arid a week 
in Acapulco; The solution had nothing to do with what was wrorig in their 
lives. The treatment had nothing to do with the illness. I think that we 
too often do that in education. We too often play that game ourselves. We 
take good ideas, we take strong calls for reform and we trivialize than. 

What's more important, for example, than helping young people to become 
effective citizens? Everybody is going to become a citizen. It is an 
important responsibility in this world. What separates a democracy from a 
totalitarian state? It is the power and strength of the "ordinary" citizens. 
What do m do riow to prepare kids for that responsibility? In too many 
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cdnimdhi ties; citizenship education has been trivialized into a civics club. 
Such edtirses tend to passively describe how the government operates and to 
foster the notion that citizenship means pulling the lever in the voting 
booth once every four years. That, of course, is a shameful tr ivi al i zation 
of what citizenship is really about. 

. eommunity education was a great idea, a terrific idea. Bringing the 
schools and the coirmunities into a partnership to work for their mutual 
benefit is exactly what is needed in many places. Arid yet^ in all too mariy 
communities, community education has beeri trivialized into opening up the 
doors after school for community groups to meet or to offeririg courses iri 
cake decorating or maerame. It's riot good enough; it's riot addressing the 
real problems in our communities and in our schools. 

If m persist iri mi sdi agriosirig, misprescribihg, and mistreatirig the 
patierit, how can we act surprised when the jaatient ranairis ill? More to the 
pbirit, how cari expect to take advaritage of the historic oppbrturiity for 
reform before us now if- all we are going to prescribe, all we are going to 
ask for are the same old watered down nostrums^ and the sahie bid shake otl 
ronedies which are more a jaart of the problem than they are a variguard of the 
sblutibri. 

I am going to take this medical metaphor another step and suggest a 
different kind of diagnosis. I want to do this by asking a fundamental 
question: "Are rural schools today the healthy hearts of their communities 
or are they candidates for a coronary?". Wy experience tells irte that there 
are some communities where they are indeed the healthy hearts and those are 
the strong and laudable school systems that exist in every corner of rural 
America. They are models to be emulated^ not only by other rural schools, 
but by urban and suburban schools as well. And yet, despite the presence and 
the importance of communities where the school is the healthy hearty I think 
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that there are a lot or rural communities where the schbols are prime earidi- 
dates for a coronary. 

What is it that leads to a coronary? One of the things that keeps a 
heart from vwrking is removing it! Not many of us are going to fuhctidh very 
well or for very long without our hearts pumping away inside our bodies; in a 
neighboring body isn't good enough; in a "central location" far away from any 
body ish*t good enough. It's hard to have a healthy heart that isn't in the 
body it*s supposed to be a part of. School consolidatidn and other educa- 
tional schemes that remove the heart from the community are not a gddd idea. 

ef course, there are less dramatic ways of bringing about a coronary. 
The most common is a hardening of the arteries. This occurs when things get 
so gunked up that there is not a proper flow of blood, of oxygeh* of nutri- 
ents to the heart. In schools, that hardening of the artery occurs in a 
couple of different ways. In schools it occurs in part in how we actually 
treat children. I think there is a hardening of the arteries that occurs 
when we treat children in a standardized, uniform way— that is, when we treat 
them as interchangeable. It happens when we tell than the lie that they are 
all pretty much the same and, therefore, need pretty much the same things, at 
pretty much the same time. 

I think we also harden the arteries when we allow schools to isolate 
themselves, even if they are still physically in the community, from the 
on-going life of that community. That has happened in rural communities less 
often than in urban and suburban ones, but too often for our own good. Let 
me give you ah analogy. Teachers hate something that became popular a few 
'years back called "teacher proof curricula." Teachers hated that idea. 
Teacher proof curricula was ah insult to them. When curricula are so tightly 
designed and rigidly organized that almost anybody could implement them, they 
can be seen as being teacher proof. The corollary (riot the coronary) today 
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is that We've too dftert created **cdmmunity proof" sehbbls--that is^ schools 
that could operate exactly as they do now even if the surrbonding commdnity 
didn*t exist at all. Being so isolated from the community will cause a 
hardening of the arteries. That, in turn, will cause the flow betvieen the 
heart arid the eireulatibri systen to simply stop. 

There is ariother thirig that causes cororiaries arid that is stress. 
Schbols certairily operate under a lot bf stress these days. Schools are 
expected to do thirigs that are be>orid what cari realistically arid serisibly 
accomplished. Rural schools iri particular are asked to do thirigs they can't 
do. Arid they ought riot be asked ari^tnbre. The stress comes from the notion 
that there is one best systOT bf educatibri, that there is this wonderful 
model that has to be implemented everywhere arid that rural schools have to be 
miniature replicas of big, urbari arid suburban schools. Rural schools are 
expected to cover the same subjects tb the same depth arid offer as mariy 
special courses as faricy metrbpblitari schbbls. They are expected to have the 
same rarige of specialists arid the same spectriin of curricula. It is unreal- 
istic. It causes terrible stress in rural schools to promote the notion that 
all schools cbuld^ or should^ be the same, 

that push for standardization* that push for unifonnlty is everywhere, 
it hasri*'t always been implemented* but it certainly is the direction in v*iich 
we have be^n headed . 

the tragic irony is that a major new push for standardization is more 
likely to result in consistent mediocrity than in genuine excellence. What 
we're witnessing is a profound confusion between standards and standar d i z a - 
t ion . One speaks to the level of quality schools must attain while the other 
pretends there is only one sensible way for schools to atl:ain that level of 
quality. Setting standards speaks to what schools must do and what parents 
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arid students have a right to expect of these public institutions. By con- 
trast ^ sta ndardization (although it sounds the same) is really a very differ- 
erit idea for it refers to a specific strategy for ^ow these standards must be 
achieved . 

The most telling ebuiiaari son here is between standardized schools and 
the kinds of franchises which dominate the restaurant and hotel industries. 
More arid more, schools across the U.S. have come to resemble an educational 
version of the fast food frariehise--feature a limited, predictable, bland 
"menu" of offerings from which students and teachers must choose. Like 
Koliday Inns, educatidrial leaders behave as if "the best surprise is no 
surprise." 

The "McDbrialdizatibri" of sehbblirig has trivialized education in the same 
way that McDonald's has trivialized ebbking and eating. By making unifor- 
mity^ safety^ efficiency arid cbriveriieriee the paramount virtues, other impor- 
tant qualities--like diversity, excellence, iridividualizatiori and community- 
building--have fallen by the wayside. 

The staridardizatidri which guarantees cbrisumers that they will almost 
never have a terrible meal (or get food pbisbriirig) in a McDonalds also 
carries with it the guarantee that they will never get a terrific meal or 
experience the pleasures of a firie French, Italian, br Chinese dinner there. 
Similarly^ it is worth rememberihg that the guararitee of "rib surprises" 
eliminate all the pleasant surprises along with the unpleasant bnes. 

Perhaps the characteristics of the frarichise model of brgariizatibri-^ 
broadly distributed facilities^ standardized processes arid products, arid 
centralized decision-making--are appropriate arid reasbriable for hotels arid 
fast 'Dod outlets. However, they are not sensible characteristics for 
schools to emulate. Indeed, they are unacceptable for three primary reasbris. 
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First, politically, the franchise model gives the illasion of democracy 
without any of the substance. Franchises represent a decentralization of 
facilities without a concomitant devolution of power and control; The 
educational analog is one in which standardized schools replace genuinely 
local schools; The physical presence remains but the effective power and 
influence shift to a central authority. The extent to which this antidemo- 
cractic shift has already occurred may have more than a litye to do with the 
strained relations between public schools and "their" communities. After 
all, public relations campaigns are a poor substitute for a real sense of 
local ownership; 

The nature of the local community may not matter much to a Holiday Inn 
because the hotel can operate as a more or less autonomous unit. Schools 
cannot afford to be so cavalier or independeht in relation to their local 
corrwnunity. dust as teachers rightly resented the introduction of "teacher 
proof" curricula, so too local citizens are justifiably angered by the idea 
of "corrmiunity proof" schools. Schools which ignore or patronize the parents 
and taxpayers they ostensibly serve risk damaging both the education of their 
students and their own political base. 

The second objection to educational standardizatidh is that it both 
presumes and depends upon a degree of knowledge and skill we simply do hot 
have. Education is still much more of an art than a Science, and much more 
of a pfocess of trial and error than a cut and dried, mechanical set of 
procedures. The implication here is obvious: while it makes sense to insist 
upon high standards of school performance, it makes no sense to insist upon 
uni form standards of school organization and instruction. We have hot yet 
found a uniform way of effectively responding to the diverse needs, condi- 
tions, and concerns of bur nation's children ;;; perhaps because no One Best 
Systen exists. 
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The final objectidh to the franchise model is the most obvious, as well 
as the most important. The consistent mediderity standardization delivers 
may be fine when all that's at stake are hamburgers and hotels. In educa- 
tion, however, the futures of our nation's children and the lives of our 
nation's communities are at stake. Hamburger patties are pretty much the 
sdrne--children are not! Hotels are ihterc!iangeable--eainmunities are not! 
Pretending that standardization is an appro|?riate response to the complex, 
idiosyncratic and, above al 1 ^ human dilemmas schools confront is a disservice 
to our children and an insult to our collective potential. 

America's teachers and students deserve a break today--not the kind 
McDonaldization of public education implies^ but rather one that will help 
then value and make the most of who they are, inhere they come from and what 
they can accomplish. 

The other part of the diagnosis I would like to make is a political 
diagnosis. I know »:hat makes folks in education real uhcbmfortabl e. We like 
to talk about the world inside the schools and perhaps include the immediate 
community, but always in an apolitical fashion. Yet^ the process or school 
reform is inherently and intensely political. The spotlight focused upon 
public schools today ought not blind us to the political realities underly- 
ing the debate oh the nature and direction of school reform. 

Educators must come to grips with the fact that meaningful school reform 
is more of a political matter than a technical one. What is wrong in most 
school systems^ and what is going to be needeH to make them right arid do 
justice to the lives of children, is beyond the reach of a longer school day. 
It's beyond the reach of more specialist teachers. It is beyond the reach of 
a more rigorous curriculum. The fundamental problem is not too little 
homework or too few math courses or not enough microcomputers. 
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The Achilles heel of American education can be found in the fact that, 
despi governmental spending and calls for school reform, those children 
"unlucky" enough to have beeh born poor, working class, nonwhite, handi- 
capped, rural or female continue to be denied the best of what American 
education could and should provide. Stated another way, the most fundamental 
problem rural children face is that they live in a society that has not made 
them a top priority; Helping rural children realize their full potential, 
helping rural communities become the best places they can be, is simply not a 
national priority. The more nonwhite, the more nonwealthy, the more nonat- 
tractive a rural community is, the more likely its children are to be left to 
their own devices, and to be treated with indifferenee, if not eontenpt, by 
public and private agencies. Nearly all the specific difficulties arid the 
wasted potential of rural schools are both symptoms arid consequences of 
having been relegated to the back of the American school bus. Rural educa- 
tors often wonder why it is that uriiversities, state arid federal agencies, 
professional organizations, and legislative bodies, v*iich dsterisively exist 
to serve then as much as anybody else, iri fact, treat then with indifference, 
or treat then as nonentities, treat thejn as if they dori't exist. The answer 
goes back to the disregard iri which rural people are actually held. It goes 
to the realities beyond the lip service. 

Think about it a miriute. Thirik about why it is that rural teachers are 
poorly paid, why it is that there is riot much status iri that 30b outside, 
the immediate cbmmuriity. If you dori't care about rural people, if the 
society as a whole doesri't value rural people, why would you care about rural 
ebmmurii t ies? If you dbri't care about rural communities and ddri't value them^ 
why would you care about rural childreri? And^ if you don't care about rural 
children, why ori earth would yoU care about rural educators? Think about 
that, thirik of how closely the disregard in which we as rural educators are 
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held 1s tied to the disregard the society has for rural children^ There is 
no mystery here--oiny cruel logic. After all, why care about the shepherd if 
you don't care about the sheep? Why care about the fanner if you don't eare 
about the crops? Why care about the doctor if you don't care about the 
patient? Why care about the educator if you don't care about the children? 

to illustrate my pointy just think about how different America's rural 
schools would be if they were the institutions to which the rich arid powerful 
turned to educate their children, thirik of how differerit rural schools would 
be if they were the primary beneficiaries of educatiorial research, if they 
were the recipients of the nation's best educators and if they were where 
the education world invested its power^ prestige^ and resources. 

You may ask, what's all this got to do with Kansas^ or Iowa, or other 
stable, sol idly middle class areas wheres compared to places like Appalachia, 
the deep south, Indian reservations or migrant camps^ things are going pretty 
well. I would like to suggest to you that there are reasons for you as 
individuals and as an association to care about the things I'm describing. I 
think it is important to care about Appalachia and the Mississippi delta^ and 
the Alaskan bush, and the Utah range, and the Maine coast because they all 
are home to America's rural citizens. That is the thing we have in common. 
We are all rural people. We all live and v^rk in rural communities. 

When one of us is vulnerable, when one of us is seen as expendable^ it 
won't be long until we are all seen as expendable. "Unlucky" rural communi- 
ties mired in poverty are the product of exploitation and neglect. They have 
been the easiest to exploit. They have been the easiest to ignore. Their 
children have been the easiest children to make expendable. When there is a 
mental i ty--and the political 1icense--to make some rural people expendable, 
the foundation has been laid for a situation in which all rural people 
eventually become vulnerable. 
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We see that now even in relatively affluent midwesterri states where 
small farms have been replaced by larige agribusiness cbrporatidhs^ where 
small banks are being eaten Up by large banks, and where Ibral restaurants 
have been replaced by a McDonalds. The vulnerability of rural people con- 
tinues and we heed to be cbacerhed abdUt it because of dUr claim td be a 
hatidhal drgahizatidh df rUrat^edUcatdrs. If the Rural EdUcatidh Assdciatidh 
is gdihg td be a national vdice fdr rural schddls^ it has td include those 
expldited groups and communities which make up a majdr part^ if not the 
majdrity^ df America's rural constituency. This assdciation has not ddne 
that in the past and^ as far as I can see, it is not doing it now. 

Sd far^ Tve talked about a new diagnosis that Identifies standardiza- 
tion and explditatidn as key factdrs in the continuing problems facing rural 
educatidn. But what is the prescription? What can we do to deal with these 
prdblenis? I would like to suggest five possibilities to you. 

The first is that we stop accepting the wrong diagnoses and we stop 
taking the wrong medication. The first good thing to do is to stop doing bad 
things. Remember the first rule of being a physician: "Above all else, do 
no harm." 

The second prescription again uses a medical analogy. It is one thing 
to talk about diagnosis, prescription, and treatment, but there is one other 
factor that is of vital importance in moving toward health and that factor is 
the will to live, the will to succeed. [3octors can treat you with the most 
sophisticated medicine and employ the most sophisticated equipment, but study 
after study shows that if you don't have the will to live, if you don't have 
the drive, you won't survive. What rural schools need to develop individ- 
ually and collectively is that will to be excellent, the will to be healthy, 
the drive to be the best rural schools they can; 
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As individuals^ there is a third thing we can do, arid that is what 
friends of mine call creating "islands of decency." What that really is 
about is making sure that in dUr daily lives^ in bur classrooms, iri bur 
school buildings^ and iri dUr cdmrnUrii ties we take the time arid make the effbrt 
to make a positive impact^ td dd sdmethirig gdbd that makes a differerice iri 
the lives of those kids and thdse cdrtimunities with whdm we work. There are 
small things we can do each day to build up the self-image arid self- 
confidence of rural parents and of rural children. We can bdth make them 
feel good about themselves and make the changes needed sd they will have 
reason to feel good about themselves. We can create thdse islands df decency 
and that is a fine place to start the process of refdrrn. 

Fourth, beyond our efforts as individuals, we shduld get involved in twd 
activities. The first is community building; not public relatior.s; ndt 
launching a campaign to get the community to pass a new bond isssue; ndt 
making communities into clients of the schools. Rather, we should get on 
with the business of making communities and schools full and equal partners. 
We need that partnership in order to keep the educational circulation system 
working and to maintain schools as the healthy heart of the community. 

I would also suggest to you that inside the school, we need to do less, 
riot more. This may sound contradictory, given some of the other things that 
i have said, but I don't think there's any real contradiction here. The 
pressures are on us these days to operate schools and to produce graduates 
who are the equivalent of the Platte River--in that they're a mile wide arid 
an inch deep. 

For example, educators have this notion of coverage. We have to cover 
this material by December, We have to cover that topic this year. We have 
to cover that body of information next year. We have to make sure students 
have served their time and accumulated enough credits. Nevertheless, that is 
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not what educating kids is about. That's riot what developirig minds is aboat. 
that's not what creating citiz'fris is ab(3ut. We rieed to do fewer things; bat 
do them better and do thOT in rrore depth. The facts that we teach kids will 
soon be forgotten or become obsolete, but the way in which we develop the 
character of students and the minds of students will live on with than the 
rest of their lives. How we help than to think, how we help them to persist 
in understanding problems and in overcoming problems, will stay with them 
long after the facts have faded away . 

When Columbus discovered the NeW World, he took three ships with hiin. 
Like Cdlumbus^ what we need to do in oUr schools is stake our hope on three 
ships. The first is scholarship^ the second is ehtrepreneUrship, arid the 
third is citizenship. 

By scholarship, I am really talking about the opposite of the Platte 
River mentality. I m talking about what it takes to create yoUrig scholars. 
A scholar is not just someone with a lot of specialized Informatiori. A 
scholar is somqpne who can analyze information and situations in a careful 
and creative manner. A scholar employs the so-^called "higher order thinking 
skills" and applies them to a variety of contexts. We need to help young 
people learn how to think and how to learn and stop worrying about the number 
of credit hours that they have compi led--because those credit hours may not 
have a thing to do with them Becoming educated human beings. 

Entrepreneurship is also vital. What rural communities need are 
leaders, not followers. What rural communities need are producers, not 
consumers. What rural communities need are activists, not passive clients. 
Entrepreneurial training, as exemplified By the work that Paul DeLargy has 
done in Georgia creating school -Based enterprises that meet community needs, 
is important. I should poin,t out that entrepreneurship isn't just about 
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creating businesses. That is too narrow perspective. Rather, entrepreneur- 
shijD is about seeing opportunities^ seizing opportunities, and persist! ng 
through failure to realize one's goals. Those are skills which are vital to 
success whether one ever sets up a business or not. We ought to help kids 
see opportunities, seize opportunities, and persist through the failures that 

they will inevitably experience until they succeed. 

- W - - 

The third, and final ^^^ship*' is citizenship. Time is how running short, 
so I will simply state that citizenship training is one of the most important 
purposes of education today--and yet, it is also one of the least understood 
arid badly developed aspects of Americari education. We eari rio longer triv- 
ialize citizenship if we want to have strong rural communities, arid, if we 
want to have a strorig rural voice, Qrily strong citizeris who are active 
advocates ori behalf of their kids arid their eommuriities have a fightirig 
chance to improve rural America's future. 

The last prescriptibri that I have is about orgariizirig beydrid our own 
comrriurii ti es . Orgariizirig mearis buildirig bridges that spari all our "islarids of 
decericy,*' uriitirig bur eommuriities arid moving iritb the political areria iri a 
serious way--iristead of just girigerly dippirig our toes iri to test the water. 
We cari start with the professidrial assbci atibris , You kridw, the Natidrial 
Educatidri Assdciatidn (df which the REA used td be a part) is a big bureau- 
cracy that ddes Idts df things. Hdwever^ drie df the thirigs that it ddesri ' t 
do is wdrry much abdut rural educatidri dr work hard td preserve arid ilnprdve 
rural schools. But^ just as the NEA can be faulted fdr paying scant atten- 
tion to rural schools In general, so tdd, the REA has been reitiiss in reach- 
ing dUt td the vast propdrtion of its pdtential cdnstituency that is neither 
white ridr rtiale^ neither middle-aged nor middle-class. That is a situation 
you can rectify and a problem you can overcome if only you choose to do so. 
I urge you to take this first step, not only because it would be politically 



astute to increase and diversify ydlir membership^ but also because it would 
be ethically astute to recognize that a legitimate national organization 
cannot be built Upon a small segment of the implied constituency. 

Nationally^ the political imperative is to go beyond the confines or 
organizing within the profession and seek ways of finding common ground--and 
adihing forces--with a broader constituency of parents and other concerned 
groups of citizens. It may well be that the constituency for rural children 
is much larger than one might expect. It may even turn out that the urban 
and rural wings of such a constituency will discover that there are a greater 
number of fundamental issues that unite their interests than separate them. 

My final recommendation is that developing a more explicitly political 
perspective on school reform among rural educators is a necessary (if risRy) 
Undertaking. Far too often, rural schools end up serving political and 
economic interests that conflict with the best interests of the students 
entrusted to their care. There are no simple solutions to the problem of 
determining the best interests of rural children. Yet, making this the 
central problem with which rural educators, parents, and cdmmunities (includ- 
ing students) must vrestle is a giant step in the right direction. 

Complete consensus is usually achieved only on trivial matters. On 
issues of great importance, conflict is likely. As Piet Hein observed, 
"Problems worthy of attack, show their worth by fighting back.'* Conflict may 
be a necessary precondition for attaining a more democratic, effective, 
child-oriented system of education. Educators must learn to use this con- 
flict creatively. Although more than one hundred years did and written in 
the context of the continuing struggle for racial justice, the words of 
Frederick Douglass still ring true: 

"Those who profess to favor freedom and yet depreciate agitation 
are men who want crops without pldwing Up the ground. Tliey want 
rain without thunder and_ 1 igh thing . Theywant the ocean without 
the awful roar of its waters. This struggle may be a moral one, or 
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i t may be both moral and physical ^^^^ but i t must be a struggle. 

Power concedes nothing without a demand. It never did and it never 

wilK Find out just what people will submit to you and you have 

found out the exact amount of injustice and wrong which will be 

imposed upon them, and these wi11 continue until they are resisted 
with either words or bl^bws or with both. The limUs of tyrants are 
prescribed by the endurance of those whom they oppress;" 

There is a great deal that rural educators and other concerned profes- 
sionals could do to bring about a reorientation of rural public schools. But 
the question is not what we could do but what we wi 1 1 do. The time to 
organize around the interests of rural children is certainly upon us. Will 

seize this historic opportunity let it slip away--either because we 
fear failure or because we refuse to risk our careers? 

Since I began with a rural story, it seems only fitting to close with 
another. There was bnee a fisherman who always caught many times more fish 
than anyone else. No one knew how he did it, but he routinely returned with 
enormous catches of fish. One day, a new game warden was assigned to the 
district, and he soon heard about this old fisherman. Soon thereafter, the 
did fisherman approached the young warden and asked whether the warden would 
like to go fishing with him. The warden was delighted at the opportunity and 
accepted, thinking he'd learn the bid f ishermah ' s secret. So out they went. 
As they were drifting into the middle of the lake, the did man suddenly took 
a stick of dyharnite dut df his pocket, lit it, and threw it ihtd the water. 
Boom! Immediately the area arduhd the bdat as filled with stuhhed fish that 
the old man calmly netted and dumped ihtd the bdat. the warden was dutraged 
arid rartted arid raved at the fishermari. Whereupdri the old fishermari simply 
took out aridther stick of dyriamite^ lit it, harided it to the warden^ and 
asked ^ "Are ydu going to keep talkirig or are ydu gdirig to fish?" 

This is also the crucial question rural educators face today. Are we 
going to keep talking about school reforms and serving the best interests of 
rural yOuth-^^or are we going to fish? 
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A Rural Education Policy 
For the 80* s 

Robert M. Worthington 

Assistant Secretary for Vocational 
and Adult Education 
United States Department of Education 
Washington, DC 

It is a personal pleasure, and professional privilege, to again address 
the Annual Conference of the Rural Education AssoeiatiGn - the 75th Annual 
Eohferehee of one of the oldest and most effective rural education advocacy 
organizations in existence. In speaking at your cbhfereriee last year in Rbcfc 
Port, Maine, I stated my conviction that your brgahi zatibn, and its members 
are impbrtant tb the future bf this country and represent much bf what is 
good , strbng , enduring and prbmi si ng , bbth in bur society and in bur educa- 
tibrial system^ My cbhtihued assbciatibh with ybur brgahi zatidh ' s leaders 
during the past year, arid my frequerit review bf your objectives arid activi- 
ties thrbugh the REA Newsletter arid bther cbmmurilcatlbris have orily served to 
strengthen that cbrivictibri. We siricerely appreciate your effectiveness iri 
prbvidirig leadership tb arid iri represeritirig rural educatidrii its schddlSi its 
teachers, its admiriistratdrs, arid its state arid regidrial agericies. I am also 
mbre aware df the complexity df ydur task. As Mary B. Livingstdn, Instruc-- 
tidrial Specialist with the Utah State Department df Education, told us at the 
AASA Aririual Legislative Cdnference in Washingtdn last mdnth, "Being a small 
schddl admiriistratdr is like trying td put sox on an octopus." 

I bririg ydu the warm greetings and best wishes of Secretary Bell. I)^j 
jdin him in congratulating you on the excellent work that your organizat^^ 
is doing in rural America. You have proven to be an enduring voice for rural 
education in the continuing national debate on the education policies that 
this country should adopt in the pursuit of excellence in education. We are 
pleased with the cooperative working relationship that has developed between 
the REA and the Department of Education. 
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We plan to announce today^ on behalf of Secretary Bell * the issuance of 
a Department of Education Rural Education Policy Statement. Although that 
announcement^ and the content of the policy statement, will be the major 
focus of my remarks today, I would also like to cover two other topics. 
First, I will briefly discuss some of the characteristics of rural America 
and rural education which confront us in the eighties and, second, review 
with you a few of the ways we are addressing those issues and needs. 

The 1980 Census revealed that the rural population of this country is a 
sizable one - b9.5 million Americans. As defined in the 1980 Census, the 
rural population comprises all persons living outside urbanized areas in the 
open country or in communities with less than 2500 inhabitants. It also 
includes those living in areas of extended cities with a population density 
of less than one thousand inhabitants per square mile. This, incidentally, 
is the definition of the rural population that is used in the Department's 
rural education policy statement. We have experie^^ced during the last decade 
the largest growth in our rural population in any decade in one hundred 
years; The rural population increased from 53 .6 millibri men, women, and 
children in 1976 to 59.5 million in 1980 - a growth rate of 11.1%. 

Strange as it may seem, a significant portion of the growth in urban 
areas is accounted for by the growth in rural areas. Due to the phenomenal 
growth in onr rural population, many rural communities experienced a pbpul a- 
ribn growth lhat pushed thasn over the magic 2500 mark, and they were no 
longer "ruraV as defined in the 1980 Census. Mtrebver, real growth, that 
is, growth in the total area of land considered urban and the accompanying 
gro.sth in population, was often due to the annexation of rural areas by 
ihcurpor ited places of 2500 or more population. All of the growth in our 
rural population was due to growth in the nonfarm population. The farm 
population actually declined in the 1970*s. This has major implications for 
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the education arid rural development strategies that we should employ for the 
1980*s. 

In spite of this tremendous growth in our rural population^ rural 
America cdhtiriUes to experience a disproportionate share of the educational 
ecdndmic deprivation that exists in this country. Though there have been 
gains made in these areas over the last decade> rural comnunities continue to 
lag behind the rest of America in educational achievement and economic 
well-being. While the poverty rate rose from 10.7 to 11.9 in mer.ro areas, it 
rose from 13.4 to 15.4 in rural areas. These characteristics often contrib- 
ute to our rural "image problem." in many people's minds, "rural" too often 
connotes a lack of ability, a lack of culture, or a lack of other qualities 
rather than a viable alternative to an urban setting. That connotation is 
Unfortunate, is untrue, and must be countered with fact. Rural America is 
very heterogeneous. 

The term rural also implies small communities and low population densi- 
ties. This means greater isdlatibri arid greater difficulty in delivering 
services, whether they are health services, educational services or regional 
devel opment . 

Rural schools (67% of all schools) arid rural students (33% of all 
students) experience distinct educational prdblems arid exist in unique 
subcultures. Rural schools characteristically have higher attritiori rates 
and lower achievement levels than their urban counterparts. Although rural 
areas are rapidly growing in populatidn their tax bases are not. Even though 
rural schools commit greater percentages of their local resources to educa- 
tion, rural services cost more than comparable services iri Urbari areas 
because of expensive transportation requirements iri remote, sparsely popu- 
lated areas, scarcity of professional resources^ and a whdle host of other 
factors. These are facts of rural life. Rural development is inhibited by 
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limited support services, limited levels of available professional expertise 
and limited role models arid exposures for ydang people. 

However^ dh the plus side, rural America enjoys a richer and more deeply 
rooted cultural heritage and stability than transient urban centers. Rural 
Americans are characteristically sensitive, responsible and caring, and anong 
the finest people anywhere. Rural America has a tremendous number of 
positive qualities and may, in fact, be the best place tc live and to raise a 
^ami 1 y. 

I could, and perhaps should, say much more about the uniqueness of rural 
America and the importance of rura^ education but I will move on to a Brief 
review and update on our Dvpartment of Education activities in support of 
rural education. In early Fiscal Year 1982, we created the Department's 
Intra-Agercy Committee on Rural Education as our response to Section 206 of 
the Department if Education Organization Act (P.L. 96-88). Section 266 
directed the Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education to 
"providp r\ jpified approach to rural education and rural fanily education 
through the coordination of programs within the Department arid to work with 
the Federal Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) to coordinate related 
activities and programs of other Federal departments arid agencies." The 
CornnUtee consists of representatives from the fourteen principal offices of 
the Department. I chair the Committee with Dr. Duane M. Nielseri serving as 
vice-chair. We established a bi-monthly schedule of regular meetings, with 
detailed timelines and a management plan for our activities. A regular 
feature of each meeting has been an in-depth, detailed presentation by brie of 
the fourteen principal offices on its rural education activities. These 
reports are discussed arid -analyzed for potential coordination and for overlap 
or redundacy in rural education activities; 
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A systems of subcommittees was developed to perform specific tasks and 
to help edordinate rural education activities; These included developing a 
resource directory of rural education contacts within the Department, com- 
piling information on rural education activities, and reviewing legislation^ 
regulations and procurement activities for their emphasis on rural education. 
Linkages and continuing communications were established with major organiza- 
tions in rural education, such as, the Rural Education Association. I have 
thoroughly enjoyed my contacts with Roy Brubacher, Jim Jess, Joe New! in r.nc 
other* ^f you who are in the audience here today. 0f course a major 
Cdmmittee activity was the initiation of work oh the Department's Rural 
Education Policy Statement. A special subeommi ttee was created to assist 
with that task. 

We have continued these initiatives throughout fiscal year 1963. Some 
of you have attended bur regular bi-mbhthly meetings arid we hope you will 
continue to do so. Minutes of each meeting are rdutiriely sent te Dr. Newlin 
arid he, iri turri, shares them with the REA Executive Gommittee. The work of 
the subcommittees cdritiriues arid have cbmpleted the first series of in- 
depth^ detailed reports by each of the fourteeri priricipal bffices on their 
rural education activities. The report of the Office bf Pbstsecbridary , 
Education was summarized in the latest issue of RE/- News . Dr. Nielsen 
addressed the February conference of People United for Rural EdUcaciori and 
continues to work closely with numerous organizations ^nd individuals 
involved in rural education. 

We have deve )ped the Department's "Rural Education and Rural Family 
Education Policy for the 80's" which was recently approved and signed by 
Secretary Bell. I have appointed a planning committee for a national rural 
education conference which, I em pleased to announce, will be sponsored by 
the Department of Education and held in Washington, D.C., in the spring of 
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1984; Several of you have been invited to serve dn that committee, including 
your Executive Director Joe Newlin and your 1983-84 President, Jim Jess. Thi<s 
twenty-seven member planning committee will be chaired by Dr. Nielsen arid 
will hold its first meeting in Washington on October 27 and 28. The funding 
for planning and conducting the conference will be provided through my 
office; 

We continue to work with the Federal Interagency Committee on Education 
(FIGE) through the Subcommittee on Rural Education which I chair. Our staff 
has completed a study design and instruments for field testing. Data will 
be collected from all Federal agencies on all Federally funded rural educa- 
tion activities. The data will be compiled into an inventory of such 
programs and an arialysis arid report will be available in late 1984. 

The summary of the Department's 1983 rural education activities is 
hearing completion and I will present it to Secretary Bell within the -ext 
few days. This compilation of fiscal year 1983 initiatives includes hun- 
dreds of projects related to rural educatiori funded through programs 
administered by the various offices of the Departmerit. 

I have approved the 1984 Mariagement Plan for the Department's Rural 
Education Committee. The major objectives of the plan are: 1) preparation of 
an analysis of the report of the Coninissidri on Excellence to determine its 
implicatibris for rural educatiori; 2) coordination of the Department's efforts 
to respond to the rural educatiori sectiori of the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Educatiori (FICE) study dri educatiori; (3) preparation of an 
analysis of the Rural Develbpmerit Policy prepared by ah advisory group to the 
Department of Agriculture to determine the poteritial for interageriey coordi- 
nation; 4) implementatidn of the 1984 riatibrial rural education policy state- 
ment including conducting the 1984 natibrial rural educatibri corifererice; and 
5) continued coordination of the Department's rural educatibri initiatives. 
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My responsibilities as chair of these two committees is Department wide; 
however, my major responsibility is to serve as the Department's Assistant 
Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education. Consequently, I would like to 
take a few minutes to share with you the rural education emphases we have 
underway ih our own Office of Vocational and Adult Education. Our rural 
education initiative is designed to accomplish the following objectives: (1) 
to support and implement the Department's rural education policy declaration; 
(2) to identify an appropriate research and demonstration agenda for rural 
vocational and adult education; (3) to upgrade the quality and quantity of 
information generated concerning issues ih rural vocational and adult 
education; (4) to foster a unified approach within the Department of issues 
relating to rural vocational and adult edauatioh; (5) to create an effective 
voice for rural education in policy development and other deliberations 
governing the operation of Adult and Vocational Education programs and; (5) 
to improve interagency eommuhieatioh and cooperation in the operation of 
adult, vocational and other empl dyment training progrOTS focusing oh rural 
communities with efforts designed to promote the economic well-being of these 
communities. 

To accomplish these goals, we are initiating the fblldwing activities as 
part of a multi-year plan of action: (1) the establ isl^'^erit of ' ah ihhbuse 
clearinghouse on rural vocational and adult education to work cbbperat ively 
with major rural eoucation clearinghouses, such as the ERIC-CRESS; (2) 
cohtinuatidn of rural education staff support within the Special Programs 
Branch of our Division ^f Innovation and Development; (3) the authoring of 
article:^ and inforrnation papers for use in decision-making, both within the 
Department and on the St?te and local levels; (4) continued collaboration 
with appropriate officious in the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, and 
Labor and other cgencies relating to rural education; and (5) the continued 




pursuit of collective relationships with major drgani zatidhs ^ such as REA^ 
that foster information-sharing and input to our rural education planning and 
program development. 

Finally, it is a d-istinct pleasui*e for me lo 'jfficially announce the 
recently approved Department of Education policy statement on rural educa- 

tion. It is appropriate that this announcement should be made at the 75th 

- - - - - 

annual conference of the Rural Education Association. 

Some of you have either received or will soon receive, one of the over 
150 personal letters I have written transmitting the policy statement to 
recognized leaders in rural education. I wish I could have sent a personal 
copy to each of you. It will be included in the next issue of REA News and 
in other rural education newsletters and releases. Signed by Secretary Bell 
oh August 23, this declaration of policy establishes the official position of 
the Department in support of rural education; it reads as follows: 

Rural Education and Rural Farnily Education Policy for the 80^ 
The Department of Education recognizes the unique and valuable 
contributions rural America has made to both the social and 
economic development of our country. In recent decades, however, 
tlie changing dynamics of our urban centers have forced public 
policy decisions which tend to emphasize solutions to urban con- 
cerns rather than rural concerns; this despite the fact that over 
bhe-fourth of all Americans still live — and are educated — in 
areas described as "rUral."* While the Department of Education 
remains committed to programs that heljD Urban youth and adUlts, it 
is appropriate that we strengthen dUr effdrts td prdvide prdgrams 
that address the educatidnal needs df rural and small tdwn yduth 

*As defined in the 1980 census^ the rural pdpulation comprises all 
persons living outside urbanized areas in the open country or in 
communities with less than r'500 inhabitants. It also include?; 
^:hose living in areas of extended' ci ties with a population density 
of less than 1000 inhabitants per per square mile; 
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arid adults. Those educated iri rural areas must be provided with 
the basic educatiorial todrs rieeessary to eriter ari iricreasirigly 
complex wbrkforee. Rural educators ask rid more thari "equity" iri 
their attempts to work withiri the Federal arid State educatidri 
structures to assure rural arid small tdwri youth and adults equal 
educatiorial dppurturiities. To meet this goal, the Department of 
Education adopts the followirig policy: 

RUR.^ EDUCATION SHALL RECEIVE AN EQUITABLE SHARE OF THE INFORMA7 
f ION, SERVICES, ASSISTANCE AND FUNDS AVAILABLE FROM AND THROUGH THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND ITS PROGRAMS. 

To the exterit that resources are available, the Department of 
Educ'^^'idri is prepared to take the fdllbwihg initiatives iri this 
regard: 

^ The Departmerit will assist educators arid admi rii s,tratbrs ori 
all levels interested in developing outreach and volunteer 
prjgranis with the active support and interaction of parents^ 
teachers^ civic groups and the business community to improve 
the delivery of educational services to rural conwnunities . 

» The Department will work to expand the data base on the 
condition of education in rural areas, and will provide the 
necessary technologies to disseminate information relevant to 
curriculum, organization, personnel and support services needed 
for educational institutions serving rural communities. Data 
collection will foc4j ^ on info rmation rel atiag-io- regional 
designations; goal s of rur a l edu ca tion arid rural f a mily 
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prognatas arid insti fcdfciQris; and dp^rripHnn^ of infcgrmediafa^ 

edocatiorial _iii5lit-0t_iQris and prog rams serving rural commun- 
ities. Including rural school districts, the Bepartment will 
utilize State Departments of Education, ERIE/ERESS; the Rural 
Education Association, other professional and service organi- 
zations, national advisory councils, youth brgarii zatioris , 
iriterrnediate units, flme r icari Educatidri Wagazirie, and county 
and local agencies . 

• The Department, with appropriate control staff , will closely 
mdnitdr Education program regulations, eligibility and evalua- 
tion criteria, subregul atory directives and administrative 
policies to insure equity for all LEAs regardless of size, 
location or cohditibn. Hdhitoring will focus on reducing 
complexity of criteria for funding^ reducing complexity of 
application arid repdrtihg procedures and fdrms^ and reducing 
urireallstic requirements in general while insuring competen t 
and enlightened staff monitoring . 

» The Department will assist in identifying and developing 
special programs available for handicapped individuals located 
in rural areas. 

« The bepartment will provide personnel to cddrdiriate the 
consolidation of available research on shortages and additional 



needs for analysis by the Secretary's Rural Education Com^ 
mittee. Researcfa^ wi tl -focus on effective practices and char- 
acteristics of ef fectiN ^rura^l programs and projects . 

The Department wiH include rural institutions in demonst- 
ration and pilot projects, and will involve cross sections of 
rural communities in educational technology planning. 

The Department will provide consultative and technical 
assistance to rural educational entities as a means to improve 
the quality of education in rural areas. To facilitate commun^ 
ications, the Department will support initiatives such as an 



Annua! national forgm, a monthly newsletter, and utilization ^ 




of intormatibn 



The Department will assist in improving public sector/private 
sector collaboration by ebbrdihating networks at Ibeal, 
regional. State arid Federal levels. 

The Department will assist rural education in improving the 
achievemerit of black students, Americari Indian studerits, 
children of migrant workers arid other miribrities. Tb this erid, 
the Department will focus on data cbricerriirig rates of gradu- 
atibri from high school arid college^ including secdridary arid 
pdstsecdndary vdcatiohal institutions arid programs^ gairis iri 
functidnal literacy^ changes in college enrollment and achieve^ 
ments in adult education. 
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• The Department will assist individuals and families living in 
rural areas with family education programs and services through 
vocational home economics education, an established delivery 
system, as a means of improving quality of rural family educa- 
tion. 

What I have just read to you is more than a policy statement. It is our 
commitment to the cause in which you as ah organization, and as an individ- 
ual, believe deeply and have invested heavily: This is our pledge to join 
you in that cause to the fullest extent to which our resources will permit. 
I hope that our performance has earned, and will continue to deserve, your 
confidence and respect. We are going to help you "put the sox oh that 



It has been a pleasure to be here with ybu: Thank ybu for inviting me: 
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A Working Re]ationshfp--Skj1 led Supervision 
and the Teacher 

tarry uc5ft;ef 

Michael eu1r 

Sene vJohnson 
Seaman USD #345 
Topeka, Kansas 

Michael Gulp and Bene Johnson dOTonstrated the process of supervision of 
instruction they use in their schools. Mike taught a lesson, the content 
being some of the mastery teaching processes he has taught his teachers. 
Gene observed Mike as he would one of his teachers and held a conference 
following the teaching as both do after an observation. Larry Bowser moder- 
ated the presentation. 

This program was begun in recognition of a need for consistency in 
supervisibri of instruction. We also wanted to recognize and give positive 
reiriforcemerit to master teachers. For this process to be successful, we 
believe the buPding principal must become the instructional leader in his 
school. Therefore^ we needed to provide the knowledge and skills to super 
vise instruction in a manner that was nbh-threatehi ng to teachers. 

Stated very generally, mastery teaching is bringing to a conscious level 
teaching procedures often done intuitively by master teachers. 

Now, when a principal observes a teacher teach, he/she knows what the 
principal is looking for. We have defined for oUr principals and teachers 
the factors in learning which psychologically increase the probability a 
student will learn c.nd retain what was taught. 
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Task Power Mapping 



Ddhald R. Dittmah 
USD 329 Wabaunsee Cbuhty 



Almaii Kansas 



Task Power Mappirig is a detailed plan which designates people and their 
authority to do or act on work to be done. The Power Hap includes an organi- 
zational structure model, a responsibility charts job descriptions^ evalua- 
tion documents, and operations handbook. 

The presentation describes each of the parts of the power map and their 
relationship to each other. A completed Power Map develops a comprehensive 
management system which designates the people in an organization and their 
authority in relation to specific tasks which need to be done. 

The clear definition of each person's role and their sphere of power in 
decision making creates an administrative format which promotes efficiency in 
the operation of the school district. It also creates an environment where 
people can carry out their responsibilities with minimal interpersonal 
conflict. Administrators are then freed from wasted time caused by ineffi- 
ciency and putting out fires caused by power struggles. The time saved can 
be put to use in curriculum development and improving classroom instruction. 
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The Quest for Educational Quality In Rural Education 
as Expressed In Public Policy 

Thomas E, Mori ar ty 
University of South Dakota 
Venminon* South Dakota 

Today there is a strong trend toward reform in /^erican education based 
upon studies of educational policy with outcomes serving as a basis for 
improving public decision making. The outcomes of these studies and deci- 
sions are critical to the future direction of educational development in 
rural areas. 

It was the purpose of this study to identify public education policy as 
it related to the quality of rural education in the states of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. Three basic questions gave 
direction to the study : (1) What is the character (nature) of public policy 
as it relates to quality education at the state level? (2) What special 
adaptive features, if any, exist in state educational policies to accomrnodate 
unique educational problems in rural communities? and (3) What evidence 
exists which suggest changes in educational policy which should be considered 
to accomm r^e a developmental capacity to initiate suitable programs for 
rural communities? Data sources for the study included legislative, judi- 
cial, and administrative documents from the states included in the study. 

Following ah analysis of over 39 major documents from the states 
included in the study, the data revealed that state policies do not address 
the concept of quality as a level of excellence or standard of reference. 
Rather, policies deal with wh6t policymakers judge to be the ingredients of 
quality essential to the process of educating children. There appears to be 
a belief that a linear relationship exists between the ingredients of educa- 
tion arid quality. Dbcumerited statements dealirig with the ingredients or 
conditions of educatiori fail to make ariy dif f erenti atidri between urbari arid 
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rural school problems; Education is dealt with the same, regardless of where 
a school is located, with singular policy statements appropriate for urban 
arid non-urban areas; In essence, state level policies reflect a "consoli- 
dation mentality" with the generic assumptions of "one best" system. In this 
context, a corporate educational model has emerged, governed in large measure 
by rigid administrative rules developed by professional interpretation of 
loosely stated legislative policies of governing boards and state agencies. 

The c^jta clearly reveal the need for policy formation to emerge which 
would accommodate a developmental capacity to initiate community educational 
programs in rural areas. These policies must provide rural schools with 
options other than being consumers of either rural eddcation or a generic 
systeri as perceived by professional educators. Policies must allow for 
experimehtatibh with different organizational and delivery modes to capi- 
talize oh the strengths of the rural cbmmuhity. Policies must address the 
brgarii zat ibhal fit between resources arid needs. This approach would set 
aside the quibbling about the pros and cbris of big schools and small schools 
and cbriceritrate on the pbteritial of rural schools in their present settings. 
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"Sharing to Learn'* 
"tearning to Share" 

Dal e Sorensen 
Corwith-Wesley and LuVerne Comnunity Schools 
£orwi th, Iowa 

School district alternatives 

A; Board & administrative meetings (previous to Sharing Plan) 

a. Britt & Corwith-Wesley 

b. Kanawha & Corwi th-Wesl ey 

c. Algona & Cnrwith-Wesley 

d: Boone Valley, LuVerhe & Gorwi feh-Wesley 

e. Boone Valley, Goldfield, LuVerne & Corwi th-Wesl ey 

f. Boone Valley, Goldfield, LuVerne, "Kanawha & Curwi th-Wesl ey 

B. LuVerne & Corwi th-Wesley board & administrative meetings 

a. Conflict resolution arid trade-off concept 

b. Student opportunities (present & future) 

c. Identity (importance S problems) 

d. Theme - evolution 

C. Community meetings LuVerne S Corwi th-Wesl ey 
a. Present law - finance based on enrollment 

New laws (sharing, dissolutior-i, etc.) PURE 

c. Enrollment figures 

d. MajDs 

e . Transportation 

f. Grade locations and buildings 

g. Curr-icul uni offerings 

h. Staffing 
CcNmnUhity Survey 

. ResdiiiLioh i Contract 
Staff1*;c} 
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a; Reductions 

b. Master agreements 

c . At ti tudes 

6. First j^ar implementation 
a; Total academic proqrm 

b. Instrumental and vocal music 

c. dunio: high athletics 

H. Joint bo^rd ;'ieitings - agenda items (after impl arientatidri) 

a. Prom, senior class trip, class officers and meetings, fund raising, 
stwdent council, annual, newspaper, calendars 

b. Eva.uation & futur recommendations 

I. Gb-curricul ar activities 

a. State hearings 

b. Lobbying 

c. Rules approved 

d. Implementation - first year {198P-83) 

e. Resolution & contract (1983-84) 

f. School colors, mascot, uniforms 
J. Visitations - publieitj 

K. Future status & issues (19S4) 

a. Organizational str'jcture 

b . Graduation • 

c. Administratidi'! 

d. Enrol Iriient 
L . Cori^ lusidns 
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The Role of the Sehoel Board Admiriistratibn 

Tony L. Starisberry 
_ U.S.D. 458 
Basehbr, Kansas 

; Ann Starlih 

Kansas State University 

Nancy Smi th 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan^ Kansas 

The purpose of this session was to describe the roles of the scficol 

board administration^ teacher..^ and consuU.ahts in curriculum development in 

a rural school system. The descriptions ^^.olved from a model developed 

during the process used in the Basehdr/L " nwond School System. This process 

has not only yielded an improved currir ^j-, hos enhanced the sense of 

coheslveness felt aniong the participants rtientidnecl above. An important 

additional benefit of this process was long range planning which allowed for 

wi ^ expenditures of r esources for curriculum materials and in-service 

octivitie A key component of the model is the Curriculum Advisory Council 

which consists primarily of teachers and makes recommenciations to the systems 

administration . 

The school district superi ntenr^^nt , the high school pri nci pal /curri :ul um 
director and one of the curriculum consultants explained the roles of those 
invol jd in the process and provid'J exanples drawn from the experiences they 
have had in Unified School District 458. 
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Bblbradb Update bh Alternative Schbbi Calendars 

C. L. Stiyersbn 
Cdroradb.Departmeht of Educatibh 
Denver, Cdlbradb 

The State of Cbldradd has a total of fifty-three (53) school districts 
Utilizing Alternative School Calendars, thirteen of these school districts 
have complete 1 the thi^ee yen*" pilot pc ^ . ilzing the fdUr-day week 
schedule and are considered permanently cu^.bllshed ^alternative school 
calendar p.ograms. This means they are no longer requirea to submit a yearly 
evaluation report to the State. Eighteen school districts are currently 
utilizing the four^-day week schedule. Twenty one school ui*5tricts are 
piloting the extended-day (30 minutes), shorter year or modified four-day 
week plan while one district i^ on a year-round eoucacion program. One 
school district dropped the four-day v^ek calendar efter tw years of 
expe*"imentat ion . 

An examination of second and chird year evaluation inff)nn?cidn froi;i th^ 
original thirteen four-day week districts ir.dicates simila* viridings as 
reported in the Riehhi,»^g/Edel en first year study of 1980-81. There appears 
to be \ growing trend for sDme of the four-day v^ek scl-bdls who originally 
tock Monday as the off-day to take Fri >/ as the oft-day. These districts 
utilize Friday to schedule, as far a^ site, those activities that 
interfere with academic i ristructibhal cime. 

A new vcTiatibh of the Alternative School Calendar schedule that is 
gaining interest is to increase the instructional day by thirty (30) minutes 
on a 168 day yea»"l:^' calendar, jiii^, wil'i allow approximately fifteen (15) 
days or ninety (90) hours that Can be redistributed throughout the school 
yea> , resulting in a shorter school year or taking fifteen (15) Fridays off 
during heavy activity season. In no case do the students receive ^ss than 
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the 1080 secondary ihstruetibrial hoars or 990 elementary instructional hours 
ds required by Sta^e i.aw, drid, in fact; more time is produced for instruc- 
tion. 

Based Upon three years of reported evaluation information it appears 
that benefits of Alternative Calendar scheduling are: 

1. Teacher-stuueht absenteeism is reduced. 

2. Teacher-pUpil morale is improved. 

3. Student arhievemeht does not suffer. 

4. Energy savings are realized. 

5. Mor • effective use of time on task is realized. 

6. Be' . r teacher planning and staff devpi opment are enhanced. 

7. Parent and community support rema'ihs good. 
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A Unique Del iver^^ System to Rur 
The NMSU-Space Center Microcomputer Van Program 

Luiza B. Amodeo 
Jeanette V. Martin 
Jerald L. Reece 
New Mexico State Uni vers i ty 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 

Rural schools are typically isolated, seldom have financial capability 
to acquire newest technology, and have few resources for implementing quality 
inservice prcgrams; Innovative u 'd alternative approaches for providing 
services to rural school districts must continually be developed. One of the 
most important efforts in this area was developed by the New Mexico State 
University's College " Edaration in cooperation with Texas Instruments, Inc. 
the Space Center, and the International Space Hall of rame Foundation Center, 
rhrough the reoperation of these agencies, ^ microcompater experience van 
program was implemerited beginning with the 1983 spring semester. 

The microcompater van prograin delivered services to 3,105 students and 
!:eachers and administrators in twenty-six (25) schools located In nine- 
teen (19) rtjrf^l communities. in accomplishing this, the van covered 1,000 
miles per week during the twelve weeks it waii, un the road. Participating 
schools paid a fee of $150 per day v'l'ich included per dien and travel for the 
van and two staff persons. 

Primary objectives ^or uoth teachers and students encompassed: (1) 
computer awareness: (2) conipiiter literacy; and (3) hahds-or.-mlchi he time. 
Specific bbjeciive? are designed anc implemented to meet the *. vels and needs 
cF each group. Sir-^e school districts also have their own objectives and 
needs difiiieu in ter.is of utilizatibh v.T the ^ and its staff, objectives 
irr» ripqotiated between the schdors contact person and the van cdordi nator . 

the liedule. materials, and activities are desin;jed ^o meet the unlcjiie 
het.a^ of eac!^ site ^'i si ted. 
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After two semesters of operation, it is apparent thai: (ij the van 
approach is a viable and cont-ef f icient mpans of delivering services to 
isolated rural school classrooms; (2) teacher anxiety towa'-d the use aric 
application of microcomputers has been reduced; (3) rural tedchers becarne 
particularly ehthi'Si as tic with programs brought to their schools; and (4) 
services sUch as this can be effective in huilding mutually beneficial and 
positive links among such agencies as school districts, universities, state 
agencies and cdrporati or- . As is the case 1n any innovative program, much 
was learned which can be helpful to individuals wishing to implement delivery 
of similar orograms. Individuals wishing furtner information concerning 
budgeting, staff selection, logistical considerations, and comunication with 
Sl:ioo1s and ariiohg cooperating agencies, should contact the authors. 

In conclusion, it is important to stress that this innovative program 
•'^pmented in the midst of budget cutbacks for both the university and 
st^irts in New f^'exicb. In spite of these financial constraints, Hie 
: firogrm has been successfully implemented, is positively received by 
participating szhools, and is how being expanded beyond state lines. 
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Microcomputer Authorihg Languages 

Jacqueline K. Pederspn 
Texas Tech University 
Lubbock, Texas 

The success of computer ?^ssisted instruction (CAI) in meeting Lhe needs 
of students using currently a^ Jlable software is well documented. Coupled 
with an authorinq language, the microcomputer system encourages the develop- 
ment of EAI without the expertise of a computer programmer. Through the use 
of an authoring language, a teacher or administrator can become a course 
designer and create/update computer lessons without any programming 
knowl edge. 

An authoring language is a special purpose computer language written by 
^ computer programmer which allows a computer novice to create a lesson, 
which is analogous to a paragraph of that book. It is a computer process of 
trarislatino lesson content into a computer program. With such a system, 
ii:3xperienced course designers ra: develop instructional materials in a 
relatively short period of time: authoring language also allows the 

teacher or administrator to develop n^aterials consistent with the specific 
heeds of the students in their school, v^lthoat having to rely on currently 
available software in their discipline. 

An authoring system can provide for the development of greater quanti- 
ties of quality lessons meeting the needs of their students at a lower f:ost 
arid iri less time thari is currently possible. 
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Mm 1 1 1 -Taski ng_Ci3mputer _ Netwdr ki ng 
Appl icatidns--A Regional Agency Project 

Hugh Purse! and Jiiti Wheeler 
Northwest Kansas Educational Service Center 
Colby^ Kansas 

The Northwest Kansas Educational Service Center is a regional agency 
serving twenty unified school districts in an eleven county (10,000 square 
mile) area of Northwest Kansas. Utilizing federal funding from a special 
education, title VIB grant, a telecormunications network of microcomputers 
was developed among the member school districts. 

The project, in its second year of funding, has implemented thirty rive 
(35) microcomputer terminal sites in special education classrooms in the 
schools. Eac^ site has a microcomputer, a printer and a 1200 baud modem. 
The Central •HOST* computer hardware is located at the central office of the 
Northwest Kansas Educational Service Center in Colby, Kansas. The hardware 
consists of a corvus hard disk (20 ME6) and three microcomputers with a 
multiplexor which allows simultaneous access of the system by up to seven 

Evaluation of the project to date suggests an increase in rommunicat ions 
amorg the schools and staff and thp development of more of a "sense of a 
special education comfiunity." In addition, the general di ssemihatioh of 
information from the regional agency has been channeled to the network and 
many benefits to the total educational program are being seen. 

Practical applications for the systen have inclidcri: 

a) Two Way - Electronic ^ail system for the 120 
Special Education SLaff 

b) Electronic Bulletin lod^rd systems: 

Special education Meeti ic agendas 
F^der^! ir^ S. ite Lirgislative Informat^ork 



University Information and Advisors 
Computer Science Teachers Bulletin Board 
Teacher Infonriation Exchange Board 
Stat*^' rind j^ational School Boaru , Assoc. Bulletins 
e) Research via caiipater searchers in U.OG Data base 

d) ebmputer Progrrfn transfer ^ia A: ^ x i 

e) Transfer of Special Education .^anaa^^nent 'nPormation 

lEP Data 



The Impact of Hicrocofnputers i3?> Rural Schools 

Frank A.. Smith 
New Mexico State Uhiv'ersity 
Las Cruces^ New Mexico 

Tii: , p^p:.- t^qins with a brief history of cdmputv_rs as they relate to 
the field of education. A brief review of the research literature is 
included which covers both the positive ?nd negative findings of CAI in the 
classroom. Following the research is a look at how computer literacy is 
currently being taught and what literacy will probably look like in the near 
future. Of particular note on this topic are the findings of Northwest Lab 
in Portland. The comparative advantages of different brands of hardware are 
mentioned along with special considerations for ^noosing based on a dis- 
trict's needs. The characteristics of quality sofLware take up a major 
portion of the text. The classroom uses of computers are discussed as a 
logical follow-up to the section on software. The distinct 'on is made 
betv^en traditional audiovisual comnunication techniques z:k- computer 
assisted instruction. The potential of computers must cc:nfully ore' s- 
fcrated among such agencies as the government, industry, bus^r ^rJ ^d.. 
eion. Ways are mentioned for schools to channel resources into computers and 
how to get the :rjost for that investment. Attention is given to how children 
le£rn with coniptiter> and how the software can be adapted to individual 
learning styies an-i speeds. Evaluation of software beccnes one of the major 
roles of ed'jcato'*s ::i ciddition to the i itegretlon ot tha^ software into the 
curriculum. F'ihjlly, attention is --iven to the future or irt^crocomputers and 
why the beginnings of G.' I must m.^*- be a^ '^owed to stagnate as so many tech- 
hdivogical inhov?^t;oris have dore in th? i^ast. The ways that schools and 
society may evolve based on the availability of masses of information can 
only be speculated about. Thifgs could change rapidly, but the irrbability 
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is that they will riot. Edacatiori bends to lag behind that miliL.^y/ 
industrial ebmplex by quite a few years; The rural schools seem to 
be divided iritd tvio camps - those that are moving ahead quickly into the use 
of computers arid those that are waitirig to see what is happening in the 
market place. How both groups will fare is anybody's guess. Authorities 
seen to agree th^.t the computer wi 1 1 change instruction but that the com- 
puter will not replace the teacher. 
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The Role of Hicrbccmiputers In Rural Schools 

Cecil Trueblbod and KaL*:\.c^n R. Flanagan 
Penhsylvanid State Uri^versUy 
Cbllege Park, Peiiosyl varii a 

The United States is in the process of moving from an indusfcri al -based 
to an i nforfnation-based society. Cbrriputer techhblbgy is playing a major role 
in stimulating this change. Rural school districts share in this national 
transfortflat ion, and have the opportunily to make creative use bf micrbcbm- 
puters and related technology . 

The relat1»/e isolation of rural schools inhibits effective cbmmuhica- 
tion. Microcomputers provide a way to improve communicatibri through such 
applications as word processing, electronic mail* centralized reporting^ 
access to outside data bases, and on-line iscussions with educatibnal 
consul t ants , 

In the area of educational probleiTi-sol ving, rural schools can use 
microcomputp'^s to keep individualized studvit records^ to enhance the quality 
of basic ■licLhematics instruction, to provide for compute awarene.. among the 
students and faculty, and to promote teacher interest in classroom research 
and curriculum deve opent. 

Expertise in microcomputer technology may begin with one or twu 
interested teachers. Tr^:ning in the use of microcomputers can provide a 
valuable comtranity resource, and adult education programs can provide 
emp1o^^^ent opportunities for rural communi ty members. 
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FacilUatihg Instructional Use of Microcomputers 
in Sifian Schools 

Tom Weible 
Daryl J.> Hobbs 
Richard Phil lips 
University of Mi ssouri -Col umbi a 

A report of the experience of six small rural school districts in 
central Missouri in organizing and operating a consortiam for the purpose of 
providing in-service training and instructional applications of microcom- 
puters. The consortium was organized with the cooperation and assistance of 
the Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, the University 
of Missouri and the Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory. 

The consortium was organized in October, 1982, following a meeting late 
in the summer at which six (6) schools met with the state department MREL and 
the University of Missouri representatives to discuss problems of small 
schools. An idea emerging from that meeting was the unrealized potential of 
microcomputers to add to the instructional capabiities of small schools. The 
six superintendents then met with the same representatives in October for 
more specific discussion of how microcomputers could be utilized. Growing 
out of that discussion was an agreement among the su|Der i ntendeht s to form a 
consort iun for the purpose of jointly employing a full-time computer 
tt}ciinologi st . 

Each member school agreed to contribute equally to the salary of the 
p.-rson to be employed. It was further agreed to begin an immediate search 
for such a person and to begin operation as soon as possible. A computer 
rpthnoloqisr was located, hired and began full-time employment December 1, 

The most immediate responsibility of the consort i un* s technologist was 
to carry out an in-service training progran for faculty and staff on terms to 
be arranged separately by each cooperating school. Strengths of that 
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approach were that training could occar on the limited equipment already in 
the possession of each school » and that traini nci could be incorporated 
Kcdrdihg to the preferences of the trainees in each of the schools. The 
! : ris(jrtium*s technologist v^orRed out a schedale whereby he would be on 
location at each district for one day at a time on a rotating basis. This 
method resulted in continuing education and reinforcement of the skills that 
were being acquired. 

An additional feature of the project was the incorporating of the state 
Department of Education into the in-service training component of the 
project. As a result, 140 staff members of the state Department of Education 
were brought to the campus of the University of Missouri for compater 
literacy training. The training was carried out by the consort i cim' s ^/ 
technologist, / 

While the in-service training feature of the project was going on, the 
superintendents of the cdhsdrtiuti cdhtihued to meet on a monthly basis to 
disLUss future plans. As a result, objectives were formulated for continua- 
tion of the consorti Lim ahd the technoldgist during 1983-84, Objectives for 
the current year include develdping a cdmmdh instructional management system, 
developing additional classroom appl icatidhs, identifying instructional 
software particularly pertinent to the instructional program of each school 
and working on development of an electronic network with the state Department 
of Educat ion. 

Based on the experiences of this consortium the paper also included nine 
recommendations for the effective operation of small school rdnsortiums. 
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The Making. Mierdedmpdters Meaningful 

Hith Iri-Serviee WbrRshbps 

Harold Custer Whiteside 
Kansas. State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 

Steve Kel lepouris 
Havilarid, Kansas 

The presentation began with Steve Kellepouris, principal of Haviland 
Hi ;i School, Haviland, Kansas, sharing how his district introdDced rric ^o- 
com[)Jters into classrooms. A committee, which was formed to identify their 
Lump'j;er needs, contacted a micrdcditiputer consultant from Kansas State 
Universiiy. Hith his help they planned and prepared several in-service 
experiences. They then held several days- of workshops conducted by the 
:>n -iit^n , Dr. Custer Whiteside. After a series of hands-on opportunities, 
they deve*lo)ed an on-going program to ifiiplement micrdcomputers . Next, Dr. 
Whiteside outlined how he had used his research of microcomputer training for 
educators with the Haviland in-service workshops arid reported on five key 
concepts which should be included in microcdmputer trairiirig sessions: com- 
puter literacy, software evaluation, hardware selectidri, computer languages, 
and computer references. He presented a booklet he had written for the 
Kansas State Department of Education on conducting iri-service micrbcomputer 
workshops, shared several definitions of computer literacy, and asked 
participants to select one and explain why they liked that particular dne. 
Later, he introduced a software evaluation checklist and reviewed how it 
could be used to help rural schools select effective computer programs. A 
brief demonstration of critical features of microcomputers was utilized to 
introduce key hardware selection concepts. LOGO, BASIC and PASCAL were 
recommended as a sequence of computer language offerings for small and rural 
schools. Finally, participants were handed microcomputer reference lists 
covering microcomputers in raral schools; 
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Serving the Career Develbpmeht 
Needs of Rural Youth 

Penni s_R. Anqle 
Kansas St cite University 
Marifiattan, Kansas 

Trn's presentation described the dovelopnierit ,\n(\ iiM- nt t fn kMrVlW 

CAREliRS career exploration software in Kansas, Nortfi Larolina and PiitM-f.-^ 

Rico. I 

The original software was developed in Kansas undor a grant from the 
National Occupational Information C .)ora "i nat i ng Committee. Additional funding 
was provided hy the Pivision of Rehabilitation Services and the Governor's 
Special Grant Dnit. This software allows clients to 1) find occupations 
which match their own personal characteristics and preferences, 2) find 
detai led :0ccupat ional information on any of the 574 occupations, 3) find 
which schools offer training for the occupations and A) to find tr^ 
prdrnihent mental and physical demands of the occupations. 

This software, which is available for either the Apple II or IRS-.X), 
Model III or IV Microcomputers, is being used by over 125,000 persons i-i the 
tfiree States/Commonwealth. The annual evaluations show that it is easy (aid 
tun) to use and of value in gaining knowledge of self, occupations and for 
which occupations one is best suited. Various age groups tend to rate the 
software approximatel v the same. Counselors tend to rate the software as 
the bf^st caref?r guidance resource they use: 

f)dnald Super's career development theory was described as being the 
model for this software. The practical implication of this theory is that 
tfie software sfiould be used differently with various aae groups. The 
presentation outlined the appropriate use of the software with those age 
groups . 



Ilif full prt-seht.at. ibh arid related i hf briiiSt ibh is available fr-biii 



Dennis F^. Angle* Ph.D. 

KANSAS CAREERS 

CiDl leqe. of Education 

Kansas State Uhiver-sity 

Manhattan^ Kansas 65S06 

913-532-6540 
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How Cur r i c u 1 urn De ve 1 opmen t C an He 1 p t he Sma 1 1 
School Educators Cope with Providing an 
Appropriate and Challenging Education 

Phyl 1 i s Carr ant 
Unified School District ^4(37 
Russei 1 , Kansas 

Superintendents of srhool districts direct their Unie and energy in 
pprfbrrning the recognized functional responsibilities of adaii ni s t rat i on . 
These functions include bcisinf^ss and finance, curriculum and instruction, 
facility maintenance and operation, school -commani cy relations, personnel 
Servicers, pupil services, and transportation and food services. 

Tfie amount of attention given to these functions by superintendents is 
conditioned by their interests, experience, skills and education, size uf 
district, and amount of diversified assistance available th*^ough subordinate 
office personnel. Given this as a general observation, rural superintendents 
find themselves in the unique position of having either no or only limited 
access to specialized centralized office level personnel. Generally, tf^:^ 
snial 1 enrollment of the rural school district requires that the superinten- 
dent perform all the typical managerial functions common to managing a school 
district. Research indicates in Kansas at least that the superintendent 
spends most of his time on two managerial areas, budget and public relations. 
If cUrriculuin development 1s a priority for school boards, then the research 
suggests that, in general, selecting a superintendent to meet that need is 
hot easy. The amount of time a superintendent actually spends on a function 
and what would be ideally allotted are hot the same, especially in some age 
group"^ 3hd experience groups. With this ihfdrmatidh ih rnihd, selected 
curriculum projects were reviewed that can be easily implemehted ih even the 
smallest of schools and can produce an abundance of educational ob^iectives 
and [fi^^terials designed for accountability in language arts, niathetiiatics, 
socifil studies, and K-12 career educatioh. 



Agribusiness- Improving the Agriculture D^f^ring 

Dan Gutshal 1 
Tonganoxie, Kansas 

Agriculture comprises twenty-three percent (?3%) of the nations work- 
force: Agrijusiness accounts for twenty percent (20%) ^^cj agriculture 
production the other three (3^). This trend is currently being recognized by 
thf.^ agriculture education sector, and curriculum hds bee^ developed to meet 
th^ educational needs for secondary studen^^s entering into the agribusiness 
t ield of employment : 

To aid in development of agribusiness offerings in secondary schools, a 
model has been successfully developed and implemented in Tonganoxie, Kansas. 
The program at Tonganoxie incorporates a four year agribusiness curriculum: 
However, specific units can easily be converted to provi*^^ a one year 
offering: Currently, there are approximately thirty schools in Kansas that 
are using a version cf the Tonganoxie program as either 3 one or two year 
coarse offering in agriculture; Other states such as Mi^^ouri, New Mexico, 
and South Dakota are adapting the Tonganoxie Agribusiness Program into their 
suggested coarse offerings in agrieulture. 

Unfortunately, all information concerning the Tongaf^oxie Agribusiness 
Program cannot be passed along in a single page abstract- Therefore, it is 
recbmrnendet that to obtain more detailed information on specific units, 
lesson titles, materials used, and location of material, a person write for 
the following publication: 

"(iiiiflel ihes and Suggestions for Developing a VocaMi^rial Agribusiness 
Program in Secondary Educational Systeri" 




ffi'' Pti^iiicatiori can be Qbtained from the fbiidwing 

Kaf'^^'s Vocational Curriculum Di ssetninat ion Center 

p;L'. Box 60 

Mi 'ard Hal 1-Room Il5 

pijtsburg State University 

pittsbur?^^ 66762-9987 

Fht.' ^dit of the publication is $2; 
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Cbhtract Voeatidnal tdueatiori: Exparidihg Voeatidhal 
Offerings of Small Rural Schools 

Vicki Robbs and Daryl Hobbs 

University of Mi ssour i -Col umbi a 
Cblumbi a, Missouri 

Traditionally, tfie on] y two uptibhs open to rural schools wisliinq tu 
implement vocational education f3rograms were either the provision of limireci 
in-school vocational offerings or the affiliation with an Area Vocational 
Schudl, where they existed. Several limitations exist with the provision of 
ih~schuol vocational programs in smaller or rural schools: (1) the capital 
outlay required to initiate and/dr update fridst vocational programs is prohib- 
itive; (2) a wide spectrum of vocational dfferings carihdt be justified on the 
basis df cost; (3) rural districts can rarely effectively compete for the 
limited number of certified vocational instructors available; and (4) a 
mininiiiri class size in any dne training progran is necessary in order to 
justify the equipfnent and training costs, thereby oversaturat i ng the local 
jdb market with graduates in any one skill. Financial and/or distance 
constraints associated with AVS affiliation likewise limits the availability 
of vocational education to many rural students. 

Because of these limitations, a concept called Contract Vocational 
Education (CVE) was begun in three rural districts in southeast central 
Missouri. CVE is a program in which local busi nesspersons contract wiLh the 
school and the family to provide the student with specific occupational 
training at the business site based on predetermined, competency-based, and 
individualized performance criteria. The businessperson is compensated as an 
instructor rather than the student being paid as a trainee. The contracting 
bnsinesspersons provide individual students with skills marketable within, as 
well as outside, the community at a reasonable cost to the district with 
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d(..-i(lainc jrcdir htM'nq awarded the student upon successful cdrtipl et. i oh of the 



'.tudt'nfs with limited aspirations, having no plans for post-secondary educa- 
tion. The counselor also serves as contract negotiator, helping to delineate 
the specific occupational skills to be learned and the level of competency 
required for entry-level employment in each: Contract supervision is also 



iTi'^t and that progress is being made in the acquisition of skills as outlined. 

Follbw-up data show that the progran is extremely effective in terms of 
t.inp I oyment after qraduat ion . 

Schools interested in developing their own EVE program are encouraged to 
access Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funds through their local Private 
Industry Council or chief elected official. 

Further information about the program can be obtained by contacting: 
Vicki Hdbbs, Prdgrajn Director, Rural Student Empl oyabi 1 i ty Program, Rt . il. 
Box /2A, Columbia, Missouri 65201. ' 



Cntifrwlurs \u tiic srhool provide the forerunning career counsel incj to 



perforj^ed by the counselor, insuring that the terms of the contract are being 
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Individualized Language Arts 



Project Improves Writing 



Fred .W. Meyers 



Gilpin Cburity. School District RE-1 
Black Hawk, Cblordao 80422 



Prn:)r to 1979 students, teachers, administrators, parents and Board of 
Education at Gilpin County School - a small rural district with 356 students, 
K-l'-^, located 30 miles west of Denver, Colorado - expressed dissatisfaction 
wUh student writing performance. Teachers indicated students couldn't write 
ideds in clear sentences and understandable paragraphs. Parents pointed oat 
s(,*veral examples of poor spelling and grammar. Students indicated writing 
assigrimen*" s were dull, boring and tedious. 

In 1979, the Board of Education established the goal to improve student 
writing performance. The Board made a commitment to improve writing 
performance over the next three to five years. They appointed a committee of 
teachers, administrators, students and parents to recommend a writing program 
that would develop writing excellence. 

The committee first assessed student writing performance; they reviewed 
student performance on standardi zed tests and classroom tests; they asked for 
teacher comjnents and they examined several samples of student writing. The 
next step was to develop a list of criteria used to select a program suitable 
for the school district: Using this criteria, the committee reviewed several 
wr i t i ng progy ams ; 

After this review, the committee selected the Indi vidual ized Language 
Arts Progran developed in WeehawKen, New dersey: After two years of 
successful implementation, several generalizations can he made: 

first, tfie Individualized Language Arts progran (!LA) can be easily 
implemented in small school districts. Located 30 miles west of Denver, 
Gilpin County School has 350 students, K-12. The ILA reauires little 
preparation time for teachers - teachers incbrpurate the ILA easily into 
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tfieir it^s->)n plari^: Tfie ILA pr^oqraii require*; litM - liioriey - a two-day 
inservici.» .inii 'iib t»^.K:^ler's iftanual : With iirtle preparatluri r ifrie arid low 
C'jsL, wt^ fuunci tlie ILA easy to iinplBnenL. 

With iinpl ementa^ ion , teacfiers; students, and parents expressed enthu- 
siasm for writing. Teachers frequently used the w;MrifK) checklist of skills 
U) motivate each individual student. Students stated that writing activities 
wert.= i.'xciting and st iffiul at inq . Parents noted improvement in student spelling 
and grammar. Everyone exhibited enthusiasm toward better writing perfor- 
fnance. 

A key component of the ILA project is the method of evaluation; The 
evaluation method measures individual student progress against a writing 
checklist. Ih-^ teachers keep several samples of student writing performance. 
Each sample is used to indicate progress toward writing improvement; As the 
student completes a school year, the collection of writing samples is shared 
with student and parents to demonstrate progress. 

The ILA emphasizes to all teachers the importance of writing. Writing 
is stressed in all grades, kindergarten through 12, and in all subjects. 
Including science, social studies, math, and physical education, as well as 
language arts. Students learn to appreciate the importance of writing in all 
grades and in all subjects. 

The staff, parents, and Board of Education have" found the ILA project a 
useful tool to improve writing performance. The ILA utilizes existing 
skills of teachers. The prograin doesn't require specialists and writing 
experts. The program requires a commitjnent from everyone towards writing 
imprijvHiHMit and stresses the importance of writing as a basic tool for 
thinking and communicating. 
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Language Arts in Rural Schools 

: _Mel Riggs 

Kansas State Department of Education 
Topeka , Kansas 

( ()()r>' ' iiat i bri ot an rhqlish lanquru^e arts curriculum involves the steps 
ct (]fsi()ri. ( oijr(ji n -^t i on arid evaluation. 

Those wtu) will use the curriculufh fhust be involved in the writing l)t it, 
A cofiunittt-e i^r K-1? district Fhqlish language arts teachers should be 
desiahated tor at least a two-year c oiTin"! i trrieht . 

It is useful to invite sdhiedhe from outside the district who is 
experienced i planoinq Tnglish language arts curricula to assist the 
eofmnttee. A racilitator from outside provides hot only his experience but 
recent research in teaching English language arts and is able to lead the 
^ofrifPiittee t() consider hew directions. He should lead but not dictate. 

Tht.^ design of the prograjn typically includes prograiti goals and spec i tic 
objectives that coordinate v^ll with the established goals for the district's 
educational progr.iii. The curriculum is likely to improve activities anci a 
means of eva 1 uat i on . 

Tiir^M-^ large areas of English language arts should be addressed in the 
design: written and oral communication, reading and literature, and 
larKjuage. These areas will include the traditional skills of speaking, 
1 i s t eri i ng , readi ng , writing, and the more recently included skills of 
viewing and reasoning. 

To coordindie the district effort after the K~12 ccnnittee has composed 
the first of tlie progr^in goals and objectives, the district English lanquaqe 
arts teacfu.Ts must be provided an opportunity to examine and comment; After 
that anrl during the next school year, the faculty will work with the draft as 
they determine what parts may be misplaced or unnecessary. They have an 



opportuhitv to note whether activities may be useful and include thern in the 
draft. 

An inservice program designed by the K-12 committee with the adminis- 
tration will help the English language arts faculty improve their skills in 
teaching. Frequently chosen topics for inservice are teaching poetry, Uie 
writing process, and evaluating student compositions. 

Evaluation of the curriculum and English language arts is more 
(jiff icult than some other areas. 'Objective tests are satisfactory for 
mtMMjr iriq sdaie parts of the prograjn-but not some of the most inportant ones. 
The quality of the student's response to literature and to skills i' speaking 
and writing are difficult to assess unless the student is asked to speak 
arid write. Plans must be made for assessing these important areas. 

A part of evaluation is annual review of some part of the English 
lanquaqe arts curriculum by a faculty committee. This ensures that the 
curriculum remains useful and avoids having to repeat the whole process a few 
-years later. 



Tentative Decisions of the Special Committee 
on Education: Kansas Financial and Legislative Update 

dale M. Dennis 
Kansas State Department of Education 
Topeka, Kansas 

The Special Committee on Education has met during the interim to discuss 
five (B) different proposals as follow^:. 

Proposal No; 14--Minimam eompetency Assessment 
Proposal No ; 15- -Teacher Short ages 
Proposal No, 16--Papi 1 /Teacher Ratios 
Proposal No, 17--Merit Pay 

Proposal No. l;8--National Commission on Excellence in Education 
Report 

bisted below is a brief review of the tentative decisions made by the 
Committee to date. The Committee will meet again on November 28, 1983, at 
which time some changes could be made in previous decision;.. 
PRgpgSAb NB. 14--WINIMUW COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT 

THe minimum competency assessment program was tentatively approved in 
the following form, 

1. Five-year program to be evaluated by the Legislature at the end of 
the third year. 

2. Program will start in 1984-85 school year including grades two, 
four, six, eight, and eleven, 

3. Includes reading and mathematics. 

4. Includes public and nonpublic, accredited schools. 

5. Grades two, four, and six will be academic testing. 

6. Grade eight will be academic and life skills testing. 

7. Grade eleven will be life skills testing. 



The Committee is proposing a scholarship program comprised of the 
fol 1 owi ng cri t^r 1 a. 

i. Academic scholarship including all Kansas accredited, foar-year 
1 nsti tutions : 

?. Scholarships not available until entering school of education 
(junior year) -. 

3. Maximum six (6) semesters. 

4. SI, 500 per year or $750 per semester. 
5: (300) students per class per year. 

iS . Undergraduate courses only. 

7. Teacher can be forgiven the repayment of a scholarship by teaching 
one (1) year in Kansas for each $1,500. 

8. Three (3) years teaching in Kansas would eliminate six (6) senesters 
of scho 1 arshi p. 

9. Must teach in an accredited public or nonpublic school in Kansas. 
ID. Interest rate determined by the State Board of Regents 

11. Any money paid back by students would go back into scholarship fund. 

12. Prograri to be administered by the State Board of Regents 
PROPOSAL NO. 16--PUPIL/fEACHER RATIOS 

The Committee discussed the cdncerhs they have regarding low 
pupil/teacher ratios which rank Kansas 45th in the nation in pupi 1 /teacher 
ratio . 

The Committee requested a list of options on how teacher salaries could 
be improved without additional expenditures. Staff will be preparing a 
report on ways to improve pupil/teacher ratios and teacher salaries. 



PROPOSAL ND. 17-~MCRIT PAY 

The Committee tentatively approved a bill draft which includes the 
fdl Ibwi hq prbvi sions. 

1. The state? would allocate ah amduht equivalent to one-half of one 
jDercent of the state's legal maximtin general fund budget to such 
purpose . 

2. State aid would be distributed on a full-time equivalent pupil 
bas i s . 

3. The money can only be distributed and used for merit pay if a 
majority of the teachers and board of education agree on the 
determi nation for allocating merit pay. 

At its next meeting, the Committee will review a proposal that would 
authorize added school district general fund authority (0.5 percent of prior 
year's general fUhd budget) to school districts that adopt a plan to initiate 
or enhance the use of extended or supplemental contracts for summer activity 
for purposes such as remediatibh, enrichment, curriculLin development, and 
extracurricular activities. 

PROPOSAL NO. 18--NATI0NAL COMMISSION ON EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION REPORT 

The Committee approved a bill draft designed principally to increase by 
45 hours the minimiiTi length of the school year (from 1080 hours to 1,125 
hours) . 

In addition, the Committee plans to review a bill draft that would 
increase from two years to six years the probationary period Under the 
teacher due process law, and to recommend a'"concurrent resolution encour- 
aging teacher training institutions under the State Board of Regents to 
re-evaluate their school administrator training programs, with emphasis on 
teacher evaluation techniques. 



Tht-rt- W.1S also discussion regarding the amount of time school activities 
consumed daring the school day. Discussion centered around spring sports and 
a small number of students and teachers being gone for an extended period uf 
time, such as with tennis, golf, track, FFA, etc. 

The Special Gommittee on Education has scheduled a meeting for November 
r^S, 1983, 9:00 a:m:, in Room 527S of the State Capitol. 



Firiaricial Plaririirig arid Fdreeasti rig 
for Rural School Admiriistrators 

Glerida McDonald 
David McDoriald 
Uriiversity of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Wi th i ricreas i riq frequency, admi rii strators i ri rural and smal 1 school s are 
expected to engage in comprehensive financial plaririing, Coricurreritly, 
declining enrollments and changirig conomic conditioris have increased the 
liricertairity associated with mariy plaririing exercises. Formerly, extensive 
financial plarinirig was accompil i shed hy d'stricts with large admi rii strat i ve 
staffs. As a result of the developmerit arid acceptance of small personal 
computers, smaller districts can more easily eriqage iri accurate and 
comprehensive plaririirig efforts. 

The use of cbmputers iri the decisibri makirig process is limited by 
software availability. The authbrs are erigaged iri the develbpmerit of a 
firiaricial mbdel fbr rural arid small schbbl districts cbmpatible with persorial 
computers. The model is being developed fbr a district tb prbject the 
cbrisequerices assbciated with specific decisibris. Successful cbmpletibri bf 
the research will include validation studies bf the mbdel in bther schbbl 
d i str icts , 



Modifying _FactGrs_ in State School _ 
Finance Plans for Small _ahd Rural Schools: 
A Review of Eurrerit State Legislation 

Wi 1 1 i am E . Sparkmah 
Texas Tech University 
Lubbock, Texas 

During 1983, twenty-eight states used various funding factors to target 
additional support to small, rural or isolated schools and school districts. 
This excluded state aid for transportation and capital outlay. While some 
stares h-Sve provided such support for years, and probably will continue to do 
so, several states have eliiiiinaied or reduced the additional support in 
rt^cent years; 

The type of funding factor varied among the states, reflecting state and 
local traditions and politics. The most commoh factors included; district 
charcteri •:,tic^, including remoteness; isolation and necessary small (13 
states); reduced student counts (13 states); sparsity factors (5 states), and 
others (2 states). Five states used several factors, typically, a remoteness 
or isolation factor for individual schools and a reduced student count for 
school districts. 

In eleven states the funding factor provided an increase in the number 
of instructional units or personnel available to qualifying schools or school 
districts. Generally, small schools or districts were guaranteed a minimum 
number of instructional Units to ensure a basic acceptable program. Eight 
states provided an increase in the number of pupil units through the use of a 
weighted pupi 1 - factor . Additional or supplemental state aid was provided to 
qualifying school or districts in nine states. Three states provided an 
increase in revenue limits or budget authority for school districts with 
specified low enrollments. 

Generally, few schools or school districts qualified under the remote, 
isolation or necess(<ry small criteria. In addition, the dollar amount of 



adclitidnal state aid was small ccxnpared to total support- ft is possible 
that other state funding mechanisms might tend to cancel Qat the impact of 
tfie explicit rural factors. For example, Florida uses both a cost-of-1 iving 
(COL) index arid a sparsity factor. The cbst-bf-1 ivihg index tends to target 
additional state funds ♦lo urban districts, while the spa^^sj ty factor does the 
same for rural districts. As ate aid formulas become i'^creas i ng ly c ompl i - 
cdted, especially in situatidris where there are a number of categorical 
grants and hold harmless provisions in addition to the b^^lc foundation 
program, it is likely there will be pressure to incbrpbrS^e certain 
funding mechanisms into the general aid fdrmUla for equa ^ 2at ion purposes. 

In many states^ the rUral funding mechanisms appear be secure because 
of a long history df continued pdlitical support (or lael^ of opposition). In 
other states, there is a grdwing uncertainty about the cO'^tihUation of the 
factors or efforts to modify dr reduce the level df additional support. 



Sniall School Public Relations 

Joan M. Fuhrm^Th 
Pike Val ley USD 426 
Scahdia, Kansas 

PubP^ ^^Idtions almost synonynous with cdinmunication. Good public 
^t^i^ti'^hf ^^'pehd on good communication, whether it is verbal, written, or 
^ody ^'Sng^^S^- yhis works bofh way$. If a written communicat ion is sloppy 
vyith ii^i^p^^^^*^ Words or poor Penmanship, it is bad public relations. 

$ChD^^ boarci inembers and administrators, as well as teachers, need to be 
^war^ PR activities, proud notes, happy grams, and complimentary 

^hone? ^aH^ 3re ^^n received by administrators and teachers as they are 
stt^^en^^ ^i^d their families: 

pUbP^^tibn^ are at valuable public relations lodl- Handbooks with a 
Q:^lnp1^^^ r^Me contents, directories, calendars and newsletters are 
^ppr^^^^t^^ t>y ^ public anxious to know "what's going on" in the schools. 
Y^ese Pub'l^^^tion^ can be easily prepared and made attractive by the use of 
Qlip ^^t, P'^^Pririted type and border tapes. 

fo ^3^^ into a public relations program, you might consider assigning 
^l^e du^ie^ P^r^onnel already on the staff. Expenses would include an 
^/terid^d c^^'^tract, reduced work load, phone extension, mileage, if more than 
Q^e b^^^cli^S IS involved and project costs. 

pubii^ rel^^-jo^5 need two-way communication, one should 'listen' as 

pPbii^ ^^Utions are for all people* internal as well as external; 
ptibii^ relat^op^ should be continuous* not just when there is a crisis 
Qf sP^^i ^vent. 

I^/^RmING: Projects take TIME (approximately 54 hours for an average four 
p^ge n^Wsl^*-^^^) ahd mdhey--start with one iten (pick a target area) and add 
it ^^^^ money allow. 

1 1 n ^ ^ ^ 
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School People and Media People 
Should be Friends 

fa. Kent Stewart . . 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 

School and newspaper executives too often maneuver themselves into 
adversary rather^ than allied relationships. They tend to forget tfieir 
publics are common; That is, subscribers to the newspaper are the same 
people who pay school taxe^. Perhaps of even greater importance, school 
people and media people are in the same bus i hess--that of trying to make a 
livina. Isn't a co-operative relationship the better option? 

The W^trhdog Reality. Media people are necessarily watchdoqs. They are 
self-appointed guardians of the community and the public purse. Smooth 
progress at school, except as a feature story, seldom receives as much atten- 
tion in the press as a flap, error, problem, or Controversy. 

School executives cannot control the press. While some reporters can be 
obnoxious, there are school administrators tod who can try the patience of 
the finest reporter. These are problems characteristics of any human 
endeavor. Working with th^ press is ah bp[)ortunity school people should 
we 1 come ; 

net Your AcL Together . A school system, regardless of its size, should 
have only one person who addresses the press. In rural school districts, 
tins is the superintendent. Principals, teachers, and coaches should 
certainly prepare press releases, but these should be routed to the press 
through the superintendent. 

Hold a press conference regularly; perhaps just before and just after 
school board meetings. Reporters appreciate an honest briefing about the 
hoard aaehda. In this kind of open co-operation, ethics precludes a story 
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beiriq sprJnq pri^iaturel y . Also, reporters appreciate a place in the boarU- 
room where they can listen and write easily. 

issue regular new releases. Reporters are under terrific pressure from 
their editors and publisners to obtain news. Help theri do a good job; they 
will return the favor by helping you look good in the press. News relciases 
and tip sheets are two ways to tell the school story regularly. 

The best way to determine newsworthiness is to simpl> ask the local 
reporter/editor what is desired for use in the paper. It is amazing to 
school administrators that events they take for routine are often of keen 
interest to reporters. 

The tip sheeL can be as simple as a listing of school events for the 
coming week. Reporters can dutermine which of these events represent poten- 
tial news worthy of press coverage. 

Co-operation and acquaintanceship are gaideposts for good media rela- 
tionships. In the conduct of the public's business, there if. virtually 
nothing to be hidden from the watchful eye of the press. 

if 
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A School -Community Relations Plan for 
a Small, Rural School District 

Steve Toy, Superi ntenden t 
Lone State School District 101 
Oti s, Colorado 

While much work has been done concerning school -communi ty relations, a 
good deal of that work is not relevant to the needs of small, rural school 
districts. Many of the problems in small, rural school districts stem frotn 
communication issues. The development of a plan for school districts with 
liniitfu resources can be a benefit to those school districts. There is much 
that can be done in the area of schoo 1 -comnuni ty relations without additional 
funding or staff. 

School cofiimunities are making their schools, and its leaders, more 
accountable for what they do: eornnuni cations therefore becomes a critical 
issue for the school administrator and for school boards. Also, with tight 
funding, school districts need to find new ways of helping the public to 
understand the need for supporting schools. 

There are mill levies to be raised and bond issues to be passed. 
School-community relations can assist school districts in helping to meet the 
needs of their students: 

Quality communication within an organization is critical to success in 
accomplishing organizational goals. Public relations has been used in large 
school districts for years. Efforts on rural levels have been in informal, 
and often non-existent. 

My research sought to determine the standards against which a 
scnool-cbmmurii ty relations prograTi for small school districts can be measured 
and to ascertain the status of existing school -commun i ty relations practice. 
I then sought to measure that practice against the standards to identify 
program strengths and weaknesses. Ultimately, I designed the model plan 



based on the developed standards and the recognized strengths of existing 
small rural school district programs. 

The ten standards developed were: the school --cdrnmuni ty relations 
program should hjive an evaluation component; someone should be delegated with 
specific responsibility for the school -communi ty relations program- a '*good 
product'* should be the foundation of the school-communi ty relations program; 
the school-community relations prograiTi should be planned and systeniat ic ^ 
including goals and objectives; research should play a key role the school- 
community relations program; the school -communi ty relations program should 
incorporate personal goodwill on the part of district employees; honesty 
should pervade all aspects of the school-community relations program; sound 
media relationships should be established as part of the school -communi ty 
relations program; the school -communi ty relations program should employ 
two-way communications; and enthusiasm should pervade all aspects of the 
school -commun i ty relations program: 

Two supreme principals are a quality product and honesty. 

Specific ideas for programs within a district can include daily 
bulletins; ^pecia"" board meeting bulletins; rap sessions; teacher handbooks; 
and weekly f acul ty meet 1 ngs . 

Ideas that can work with sc hool -communi ty relations ou,tside the district 
can inc lud^ v^eekly buHetins; news releases; student handbooks; brochures; 
active accountability committees; reports to the people; parent conferences; 
positive notes home; positive home visits; visibility; wel 1 -orgarii zed board 
meetings; needs assessments; use of community resources; community edueatibh 
program; senior citizens programs; arid cbmmUriity work days. 
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Research Findings on K-12 aiid 1-12 Rural 
Schcdl Districts in the United States 

Bruce Barker and Ivan Muse 
Briqha^Ti YdLiriq Uniyerf "-y 
Provd, Utah 

Hie purpose of this study was to gather and analyze d^la dii K-12 dnd 
1-1? riirai school sytems in the United States in order that educators, and 
others interested in educat ion, could jtidre accurately address some of the 
needs arid concerns facing our nation's rural schddls. Inf dririat i dn was sdught 
about the rural school superintendent, the dperatidn of the rural district, 
the responsibilities of rural teachers, and some of the problens of rural 
students. Data was collected from two separate saitipl es--districts enrdlling 
300 students or less and those enrolling 301-900 students. 

It was found that the provision of educational programs and services 
were reported less frequently in districts of 300 students or less than for 
districts enrolling 301-900 students. In aadition, salaries paid to most 
rural educators are far below the national average for public educators. The 
niajor problBns facing rural school districts are financial support, improving 
the school curriculum, and teacher recruitment. Due to such factors as 
isolation and smallness, many of the challenges facing rural districts are 
distinctly different than those facing large, urban school districts. 
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Toward the EdristructiQri of a R & D 
Agenda for Rural EdUcatibh 

E, Robert Stephens 
University of Maryland 
Cb1 lege Park, Maryland 

The presentation argued for the construction of a research and develop- 
ment agenda as a necessary prerequisite for the solution of many of the 
pervasive problems cbnfrbhtirig rural education. A critique of the current 
state of the art on resear^ch on rural education would suggest that when 
viewed as a whole, the literature is meager, especially with regard to its 
quantity, quality, and utility for consumption by the policy communities: A 
number of explanations of the current status were offered (unclear domain, 
lack of appreciation for the demonstrable differences between rural and urban 
and suburban schools, lack of appeal and glamour, a relatively small cadre of 
professionals concerned about the issues, little networking, and the relative 
absence of intense public policy concern and commitment). 

Many of the current problems are not likely to be overcome, and long- 
term gains for rural education will not be initiated or sustained until a 
number of essential first steps are taken. First, those concerned about 
rura} schools must search for and agree on a small number of theoretical, 
conceptual, and analytical framework that hold promise of being beneficial 
for providing insight on the major agenda themes facing rural schools. One 
of the over-arching paradigms that hold great potential is policy analysis, 
although, the sole use of this approach, like any other single perspective, 
should be cautioned against: 

The second prerequisite for the construction of a research and develop- 
ment agenda is the need for an initial consensus concerning the substantia^ 
tive centers of needed work that are to be done within the previously 
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selected research paradigms; It is suggested ttiat this start with the major 
neglected areas of existing research (e.g., equity issues, quality issues). 
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The Teacher and the Special Edacation ebnsaltaht: 
Effective Teaming for the Exceptional Student 



Peggy A. Dettmer and Norma Byck 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 



The integration of special education staderits into regular classrooms 
and real or anticipated catbacks in staff have increased the need for an 
effective consultation model to serve the needs of exceptional students. Ah 
effective model for consultation services can be expected to Uemohstrate 
growth by exceptional students in achievement, productivity and self-esteem; 
provide economic use of staff, facilities and money; and initiate positive 
ripple effects through the entire school program. 

Special education consultants are expected to be resources for regular 
classroom teachers in meeting the learning needs of exceptional students, 
Consultants may work with students individually and in small groups of 
individuals who share special needs. They can be effective as agents for 
long-ranqe, cross-level, multi-school planning. Furthermore, they can 
perform some services that ease administrators' loads in special education 
matters. Other areas of service for consultants include ihservice and staff 
devel opmeh t , evaluation of school programs, advocacy for students with 
special needs, and cbmmunicatioh among staffs students and parents. 

Consultants will face certain obstacles as they attempt to fulfill their 
roles. Confusion may exist regarding their roles and functions. They may 
not receive parity with other staff and may experience feelings of isolation 
from both regular staff and other special education staff members. The work 
of consultants will not always be visible, so others will have a tendency to 
ask, "What are they doing anyway?" This can result in unreasonable expecta- 
tions for cdhsultahts, particularly in allocation of time for planning, 

>-__. 

developing materials^ communicating with teachers and evaluating students. 
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Finally, some people do not function effectively as consul tan t<; who are 
expected to work more with adults than they are with children in the schools; 

In order for the consultant model to be effective, regular classroom 
teachers must perceive the use of a consultant as a sigh of teaching 
strength, hot weakness. They should request services, materials and ideas 
from consultants in much the same manner as individuals expect appropriate 
iriedical services frcnri doctors who specialize in particular fields. Teachers 
and cdhsultahts together should: initiate cdhsultatibh; collect information; 
identify students' learning prdblaris; pinpoint realities connected with the 
problems; formulate plans for helping students; and evaluate students* 
progress. 

Teachers and cdhsultahts can be effective team members fdr exteptidhal 
students, if cdhsultatidh is cdnsidered a right of teachers^ arid ndt a weak- 
ness, if adini hi stratdrs arrange times when consultants and teachers can meet^ 
and ir staff development activities train all members of the tern to work in 
harmony. 
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Recruitment and Retention 
of Special Education Teachers 

Ann Fri tz 
Eskridge; Kansas 

Norma Dyck 
Kansas State bniversity 
Manhattan, Kan^s 

The present study sought to look at ecological factors related to 
special education teacher satisfation and permanence. A variety of personal 
arid job-related variables were exami ned . A random sampling of seven hundred 

teachers of Learning Disability programs. Personal arid Social Adjustment 
programs, and Interrelated classrooms in Kansas were mailed a survey packet 
including items on job variables, the FIR0-B (Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relations 0r ientatibn-Behavior ) arid the ERI (Environmental Response Inven- 
tory) ; 

For this report descriptive statistics were employed to show similari- 
ties and differences among rural, suburban, and urban special education 
teachers and to identify trends that would help pinpoint specific factors 
that affected teacher satisfaction. 

Analysis of the data focused oh factors a district can remedy arid 
iricluded the followirig firidirigs. 

1. Provi siorial ly certified teachers indicated less satisfaction with 
their educational preparatibh than ful ly certified teachers and more 
prbvi siorial ly certified teachers were in rural areas. 

2. Availability of various resources did not appear to make a 
difference for teachers on the basis of their satisfaction. 

3. Less than half of the teachers thought their salaries were not 
adequate^ about the same percentage thought their salaries were 
adequate, while about 12% thought their salaries were more than 
adequate. 
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4. Responses to the Erivi rdhmehtal Response inventory showed trends 
suggesting teachers do make choices based on ens/ironmental 
preferences . 

fhe few findings from this study suggest cert-'-n ideas for recruiters 
and admihistratdrs . Anidhg these are: 

1. If it seems advisable to hire a provisionally certified teacher, 
make every effort to provide support and inservice for the teacher: 

2. Address the issue of teacher salaries. 

3. Focus on aspects of yoUr school district that will appeal to the 
potential teacher's personal interests. 

This study provided ehcbUr aging information. Ninety percent of the 
total group of special education respondents indicated satisfaction with 
their job, with sixty-four percent (64%) saying they were very satisfied, and 
seventy percent (70%) indicating they planned to stay four or more years in a 
district the same size as the one where they were presently teaching. This 
sijdy has iinpl ications for special education teachers, recruiters, adminis- 
trators, and college training programs. 
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A Model Staff Developnient Prograrti 



Gerald Bai ley 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 



Current staff development programs in Kansas range from this nonexistent 
to a highly structured model of clinical supervision. The Manhattan Public 
Schools in conjunction with facul ty members at Kansas State University have 
joined hands to create a unique staff development program. The staff devel- 
opment program focuses on improvement of instruction rather than evaluation. 
Approximately eight steps or strategies are involved: media feedback, basic 
skill identification, verbal cue analysis, nonverbal cue analysis, obsprva- 
fion instruments, etc. Teachers work in a self-directed fashion with the 
assistance of teacher partners. Currently, the project is in the second year 
of operation. Those schools where administrators have provided moral support 
to teachers tend to show more observable outcomes as compared to those 
schools where the administrator is uninvolved or uninterested. 
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A Rural Based Teacher Bevel bpmerit Prdgram 
In Eastern Oregon 



R. Doyle Slater 



Eastern Dregdri State College 



La Grande , Dregdri 



. Ted Wi n i ams 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 



The Eastern Oregon Rural Based Teacher Developmerit Program, iri its 
fourth year of fdrmal dperatidh, is a successful systen to provide rural 
educators with professional developmerit activities and opportunities. 
Through a unique organizational scharie rural classroofn and educator prepara- 
tion needs are addressed, included are activities to assist rural educators 
to meet licensing requirements, locate resources and assistance for classroom 
teacher development, identify teaching problems' arid solutidn alternatives, 
assist administrators with faculty develofDmerit plans and linR regional 
resources. Through college and regidhal rural schdol cooperation, varied 
professional development services are delivered thrdugh wdrkshdps and course- 
work, location services and individual assistance amdrig educators. 

Current project additions include a six cdurity cdrisdrtiiin mariaganerit 
system and a research effort to develop a beginning teacher supj3drt system 
through district, teacher preparation, state department and service district 
cooperation . 

The project, funded in part through private resdurces, has experiericed 
high success, wide impact, and positive response in delivering heeded assis- 
tance to the sometimes forgotten rural educator. 
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Time bri Task and Staff Develbpmeht 
In a Four-Day Schedale 



_ .Dr. Willi am Timpsdri. 
Cd1dradd_ State University 
Greel ey, Colorado 



As more arid more schools adopt the four-day school calendar, primarily 
as a cdst-savirig measure, riew evidence is emerqirig concernirig the impact of 
that decision in other areas as well. Those who were cdrisideririg the shorter 
school week wdridered if students, especially those in the lower grades, would 
have the stamina to attend to their classwork throughout the lorider day. 



Initial reports from an NIE sponsored study of engaged rates iridicate that 
student time bri task does riot drop off towards the erid of the day. Moreover, 
use of the fifth day bri a mbrithly basis for staff develbpmerit is havirig very 
positive results. By begiririirig at 9:00 a.m. teachers arid admi rii stratbrs are 
fresh arid alert. By utilizirig ari eritire day a great amdUrit of cbriceritrated 
wbrk cari b"^ cbmpleted. By takirig lUrich together staff members get to build 
those informal rel atibriships that are so esseritial if problems are tb be 
solved Iri a spirit bf cooperation. And finally, staff members' have sbme 
quality meeting time without the omnipresent press of students. 
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Imprdvihg the Glimate in Rural _ Sehbols Through 
ah Individualized Staff Develdpiiieht Prdgrafn 

Cecil R. Truebldod and Kathleen Flanagan 
Pennsylvania State University 
College Park, Pennsylvania 

The terrh "climate" has been used in an educational context to refer to 
variety of attributes in the learning ehvirdrimeht rahgihg from physical 
factors^ such as rodltl arrangements, to social, psychological or leadership 
factors such as trust, shared decisidh^makihg, or 5db sat i sf act idh . The 
effective schdols research cdrifirms a positive rel atidhship between a gddd 
school climate, student achievement arid teacher morale. 

There are a number of varied elenents in the school ehvironmeht which 
contribute to the overall scKjoI climate. Likewise, there are a number df 
ihstrumehts available fdr the assessment of these different elements. 

^taff development programs represent a formal attempt to help teachers 
grow and develop across the span of their professional careers. The 
assessmeJit of a school's climate, as reflected in the attitudes, values, and 
beliefs of the teachers and administrators who work there, can provide 
valuable information for the design implementation, and evaluation of 
professional developfnent programs. These programs, in turn, can provide 
opportunities to directly address the multiple factors which contribute to a 
pusi t Ive cl iiMdte. 
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Report from OklaHbmahs dh 1982 REA National 
Heetihg, Rdckpbrt, Maine 



LaVel le Wi t titier 



Kay County SUperihtehdeht of Schools 
Newkirk^ Oklahoma 



Jean Hendon 
Superintendent 



Logan County^ Oklahoma 



Tom Summers 



Tulsa County Superintendent 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 



We flew uneventfully except for breakfast from Oklahoma City to St. 
Louis where we were not able to spot the arch for Helen. In St, Louis we 
caught our secno plane. Helen almost missed hers to Philadelphia, We were 
served our second and identical bri^^akfast over huge Lake Erie enroute to 
Boston. Arriving there, we rented a new Cougar, and with Tom driving, we 
started through rain and wind to Maine, some 250-300 miles. We followed 
route 1-A along the coast, twisting and turning, past old cemeteries, through 
beautiful foliage and tiny villages like Ipswich (home of John Updike) and 
Salem, where I picked out the only hill possible for the hanging of the 19 
innocent witches and wizards in 1692. An asylum is Built there now, perhaps 
an appropri ate monument to that madness. All along the coastline we watched 
the w^ves and boats. When the rain lifted, we v^re reminded this was Robert 
Frost's country by the the dry stone walls of New England and by the white 
barked birch trees. We moved onto a four lane toll road, 95 N through New 
Hampshire and Maine. We arrived at S^oset Inn on the coast of Rockport, 
Maine, on Penobscot Bay after receiving several sets of directions, and got 
all settled in lovely rooms. We mnt back to Spinnaker restaurant for a 
delicious Captains* dinner. The spinnaker is the only sail without a mast of 
wood or metal, the jib. 

Sunday morning , we overslept tihtil Tom's call, hurried through break- 
fast, and went to pick up registration packets. Jean, as an official V.I. P. 
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delegate, enjoyed a dried out sandwich for Vurich which she did not pay 
for, dhd we had dessert like pe^ch daiquiris for which did! Pete S. 
joined us for lunch and gave us local cblbr--remi hdi us that Sambset was 
the Indian whb fed the Pilgrims. During a break we had a shbrt drive tb 
jDicturesque Camden. We enjbyed the gbrgebus trees and the bid stbhes in the 
cemetery. Canden has an butstanding cbl lection of Andrew Hyeth's paintings 
including Christina's World , and is the birthjDlace of Edna St. Vincent 
Milley, whose 1909 high school diplcitia hangs on the wall of a lovely Old inn 
there. In CSrideh we first saw lobster traps. He also saw flov^ring shrubs 
which resembled wisteria; we later decided they were hydrangea. Helen and I 
saw some in Canada which definitely were Overgrowi hydrangea. Later, wearing 
bibs, we ate bur first claims and lobster. Tom tried to wear his bib to the 



David Emery, the first speaker Monday morning at 8:15, was delightfully 
informative. He wove a serious message concerning the current plight of 
public education and possible solutions by telling a story of an irate and 
impatient husband and a maid. The story was greatly enjoyed by over 250 
superintendents in attendance. In picturesque New England dialect, he 
explained that in an earlier Samoset hotel the town line for 100 years ran 
through the dining room and one could buy a drink only on one side. He 
pronounced partnershi p, patnershi p. 

The speaker substituting for Dr. Madeline Hunter was excellent. He 
warned educators that it was a mistake to treat critics as adversaries and 
advised that, ''the longer truth is delayed, the more important that truth 
becomes." This speaker also cited the average tenure of a superintendent 
nationally is three y^ars. 

After lunch we heard Dr. Leona Blam, National Council of English^ 
[Jrbana, Illinois, and found her knowledgeable and eharming--a kindred spirit 



car. 
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with practical suggestions. She adihed our table for breakfast and 
discussion next morning and gave moral sujDpdrt to bur telling the U. S; 
Department of Education representatives that chai rman is a good word arid 
ir regard less is not! We also reminded the department that back in Oklahoma 
we were circulating petitions opposing tuition tax credits for jDrivate 
school s . 

bur business meeting was as brisk and efficient as our newly installed 
president appeared to be. Roy Brubacher of Colorado presented a convincing 
case for the four day school week. 

The president's reception featured exotic tea and cdmpl iment ary bags of 
Colorado roasted wheat snacks. 

Tuesday afternoon's cruise of Penobscot Bay and lobster dinner that 
night were both special. The number of buoys marking lobster traps were as 
fascinating to us as the traps themselves. 

We concluded a meaningful meeting and left in our little rented Cougar 
for Boston, via the capitol, Wednesday morni ng . In Boston our fearless 
driver Tom found our hotel by overshooting the exit and later following 
directions to "follow the fence and turn left"; this from a service station 
attendant who had no idea which way we v^re headed. Enroute to the hotel, 
dean enjoyed the interesting old row houses, while Tom drove and I checked 
street signs against a local map. 

Helen joined us from Philadelphia, and after a full day's touring of 
Boston, we went by bus through Vermont and New Hampshire (colorful foliage 
and scenery) to Quebec. Three days later, we went on to 'Montreal , Boston and 
home. 
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Helping Teachers with Classroom Mariagemeht 

bpUglas.D. Christensen 
Colby Pub! ic Schools 
Colby, Kansas 

Lffeetiv'e classroom rnahageftleht beg i hs with a plan or design. Effective 
management of classroom activities and the management of student behavior 
itiust be planned by all staff iiieiribers. Effective classroom management and 
management of student behavior rarely results unless there is involvement of 
the board of education, the superintendent of schools, building principals, 
classroom teacher, parents, and students. 

Planning for effective classroom management begins with board of 
education policy. Through specification of board policy regarding classroom 
management expectations, teachers are provided the basis for establishing 
classroDfTi procedures, rules and regulations, and consequences for inappropri- 
ate behavior. Board policy also defines the standards for determining 
appropriate and inappropriate behavior. 

After board of education policy has been delineated, it is essential 
that the superintendent of schools takes leadership in assisting building 
principals and classroom teachers in developing management plans. The 
superintendent is responsible for developing the basic format for management 
plans as well as seeing that management plans are developed in accordance 
witfi board of education policy. 

Planning for effective classroom management, by teachers, begins with 
clear conceptions of an effective classroom environment, inelading both the 
physical and human element involved. Teachers must clearly understand what 
kind environment is desired and how that environment relates to effective 
instruction by teachers and learning by students. 
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Fxpectations for student behavior and achievement are established, based 
apoh how the classroom en vi rbnrnent is perceived by teachers; A classroom 
climate conducive to learning is one in which students are free to learn and 
teachers are free to teach; 

Unless, or tintil, classroom teachers plan for behavior in the same way 
they plan for other types of instruction, effective classroom environments 
will rarely exist. All teachers, through the use of a planning model, can 
become effective managers of the classroom environment. 

in essence, effective classroom environments rarely happen by accident. 
They almost always happen when they are planned. 
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Cooperative Learhlhg: A Strategy for 
Improving Student .Outcome, anid a Report 
on Local Implement at Ibh 

Robert James and Ray Woods 
Kansas State University 
Mdhhattah^ Kansas 

Recent meta analysis by David and Roger Johnson^ have substantiated 

their claim that cooperative learning is a powerful tool for structuri hg ^ 

learning experiences for K-12 ydUhusters. Their construct is based on the 

idea that students learn more when they learn cooperatively than they do when 

they learn individually or in large group work. They conceive Of cooperative 

learning in terms of small heterogeneous groups working together to complete 

learning tasks. This process emphasizes not only the achievement of the 

learning task itself, but the development of cooperative learning skills. 

Many K-12 students appear not to have learned very much about cooperation, 

and in fact may believe that it is inappropriate to learn by working with 

their peers. 

The research results published in Meta Analyais by Johnson and Johnson2 
show that when instructional outcomes are compared across cooperative group 
learning, large group learning, and individualized learning, students 
involved in cooperative learning have superior learning outcomes which 
regard to: 

1. Learning of content regardless of the achievement level of the 
student . 

2. Attitude toAard school. 

Attitude toward school staff, includinq teachers- 

^ Johnson, Dav id W. and Roger T. Johnson. .Learning Tng^thpr ^nd Alnnp , 
Englewood El iff s. New Jersey; Prentiee-Hall , Inc., 1975. 

^Johnson, David W.et al . Effects of Eooperative Gompetition, and 
Individualistic Goal Structures on Achievement: A Meta Analysis, Psyeho- 
Idgicdl Bulletin, 1981, Vol. 89, No. 1, 47-52. 
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4. Attitudes toward themselves^ self cdncept. 

5. Attitude toward their peers. 

6. The development of positive cooperative learninq skills. 

Ogdeh Elementary School began implementinq cooperative learning in the 
elementary prdciram in the fall of 1982 with a consul t ant vi s i t from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Public chddls. Subsequent visits were made to classrooms in 
Lincoln where cddperative learning was being used. Some teachers have 
planned tdgether to dev-eldp their strategies for implementation and while 
not all classrddfTis in elementary school are usinq this approach, several have 
begun and are grdwing in their use and understanding of the concept: 
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Parent Ihvdlvenient in Riiral Schools 



Mary MeDdprien . Rarri s 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 



Parent invblvemerit has been cited as drie means by which dur nation's 
public schools may be pulled from the brink of disaster. David Seeley, in 
E-dacation Through Partnership , advances the position of political ecdribmist^ 
Albert 0. Hirsfinan, that unless the voice of the people is restored to 
America's public schools, their choice will move education from the public to 
the private sector through -a voucher system (p. xvii). At that point, much 
of our common uhderstahdi rig of the purpose of education in a defndcracy would 
be forced to furidamerital revisidri. 

This paper applies Gbrdbri's cl assif icatidri df cdmmuriity invdlvement 
programs (parent impact, cdmpreherisi ve services^ schddl impact and community 
impact) arid Cromer's defiriitidri df levels df parent invdlvement (particlpa- 
tiori, voluriteer, goverriarice) td rural school progrsns. Examples of programs 
at each level arid df several impact types are cited from rural school litera- 
ture. Examiriatidri of rural examples from these definitional perspectives 
l€fads to several coriclusidris. Parent invdlvement, especially at the gover- 
riarice level, is an important cdmpdnent lending to greater community trust in 
its teachers and pride in their accomplishments with students. 

Irivdlving parents in governance activities requires a certain background 
of cdinmitment from responsible members of the community. Comer's notion of 
levels df involvement provides a helpful way of classifying involvement 
programs by parent commitment and for establishing goals for development of 
such programs. The concept of levels also offers a means of protecting the 
schools from decisions of parent governors who have not already participated 
extensively in its programs. This is not to deny the right of every citizen 
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to be heard» but only to recbgriize that individual voices may hot represent 
that of the larger community. 

While several mbde:ls for parent involvement have been tried in rural 
schools^ the cdrtimurii ty impact model seerris clearly preferable. This model 
suggests both that parents be assured of a voice in the school arid that the 
school be assured of an influerice over family life for the educational 
benefit of youngsters. Such an exchange seems vital if -education is to 
command the energy arid devdtiori that drice placed schdolirig at the heart of 
the rural commuriity. 
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Relationship of School Size and Academic Achievement 
in Nei9 Mexico Schools 

Helena Martellerq and Everett D. Edington 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 

The parpose^of this stady was to determine if a significant relationship 

existed betv^en school enrollment size and academic achievement. The 

dependent variable in this stady was academic ac! levement as measured by the 

scale score on the GTBS. The indepehdeht variables for this study were: 

school enrollment size, perentage of students eligible for the Title .1 

programs in the school, percentage of students in special education in. the 

district, the pupi 1 /teacher ratio for the district, the average district 

salary for teachers, the average years of teaching experience for the 

district, the percentage of teachers with masters of higher degrees in the 

district, the percentage of Spanish American and Native American students in 

the district, the mobility rate of students in the district, and expenditures 

per pupil for the district. 

Results 

Correlation coefficients between school enrollment size and the 
criterion variable academic achievement ranged from .01 to ,03, All 
coefficients were in the positive direction. 

In examining the tv^lve multiple regression model results, it was 
determined that in all cases school enrollment size could riot be shown to be 
statistically significantly related to academic achievement. From the 
available data, there is no reason to believe that school erirollmerit size is 
related to academic achievement. 
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Conc1 usions 

The following conclusions were made: 

1. From the data in this study there is no reason to believe that 
school enrollment size is related to academic achievement. 

2. The percentage of students eligible for Title I and the ethnicity 
variables (percentage of Native American and Spanish American 
students) appears to contribute significantly to academic 
achievement, far more than any other variables examined in this 
study; 

3. The percentage of students eligible for Title I appears to be the 
primary significant variable in the early years (elementary and 
junior high) of eduation. In the later years, the ethnicity 
variables (percentage of Native American and Spanish American 
students) appear to be the primary significant variables with Title 
I no longer being a significant variable. 
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Student ActiyitiesProylde. an pppgrtunity for 
Socialization of the Rural School Learners 

Floyd Price 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 

.;.Soine of the recent studies and critics of education have suggested 

elimfnating the student activities program. It is an unfortunate fact that 

positive aspects of our educational systems are often Ignored or 

sighted While problems and criticisms are constdntly being brought to the 

public '-i attention. 

^ ^Activities should not be considered as a separate part of our overall 
Educational Program, but an integral part of it, A good, well rounded 
education "^means not only that it is academically oriented, but one that also 
include? physical , social and emotional development. 

Student activities increase the attractiveness of school. If students 
remain in, school to play football or basketball or to play in the school band 
that- gQOd. Socialization takes place at athletic contests, school musical 
groups, being a cheerleader, planning school parties and dances and partici- 
p at 1 ng-. infic hool elections. 

• Students learn that activities are important because they show you how 
to||/in^ can show you how to lose. They teach you confidence and 

p^Pe^J|fl|: you learn sportsm<. and respect for the rules, you 

iMpl^/JeftJince and understanding for people, you learn to control your 
emo^^ffl^p#nd you learn the self-satisfaction of accomplishing a goal. 

i^^lvities constitute a part of the right kind of "growing up" experi- 
ences for Amerieah boys and girls. Yotith are inte*~ested in doing things well 
- in belonging - in displaying loyalty. 
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Socialization is basically a method for adopting youth to the existing 
social condition. It involves: (1) learning to take responsibility; (2) 

learning to work independently; (3) learning to lead and to follow; (4) 
learning how to make decisions. 



Project Equality Flies In Ffedpn1a_ 
(A Federal Career Progrsti Is Successfully Adopted) 

Max Wilson 
Charlotte Svaty 
Sheryl CI ever ley 
unified School District #484 
Fredoni a , Kansas 

Max Wilson, Charlotte Svaty and Sheryl Cleverley of U.S.D. 484^ 
Fredoni a, Kansas presented a slide show of the successful adoption of PROJECT 
EQUALITY, 5 career equity program, by their school system in grades K-6. It 
takes planning and extra effort for a small rural school (950 students K-12) 
to adopt a federal project. The program showed the procedures taken and the 
people involved in the adoption of a National Diffusion Network progran. 
This slide/tape show is available for loan to interested districts. 

Questions were answered. A display provided materials on PROJECT 
EQUALITY, the National Diffusion Network, career activities for the classroom 
teacher, and the names of contact people. 
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Rural 

The Heartland of American Education 

Joint Meeting of the 

75th Annual 
Rural Education Assbeiatioh €bnferetxce 

and the 

5th Annual 
Rural and Small Schools Conference 



Kansas State University 
October 15-18. 1983 
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Program Summary 
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The Heartland of American Education 

Joint Meeting of the 

_ 75th Annual 

Rural Education Association Conference 

arid the 

_ 5th Annual 

Rural and Smalt Schools Conference 



Kansas State University 
October 15-18, 1983 



Hoaccd by: 

Kansas Scate University's 
College of Education 

Center for Rural Education and Small Schools 
arid Divisibh of CbhJhuihg Education 

€o-HoiCi: 

Kangii Aifdciatioh of School Boards 
Kansas National Education Association 

Kansas State^Deparcmctit J>f Educatibri 

Mid'Concinent Regional Educattpn Laboratory 
SchooU/of Quality Educatibh 
United SchcK)! Adrninistratort of Kansas . 
U.S. Department of Education, Region VII 
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Rliral Education Assbciatibh 
Exedattve Commtttee 



President 

Mr. Roy BruhacHtf 
(Colorado) 

Presidtfht-Elcct 

Dr. Jairits 
(Iowa) 

Imihediate Pait Preiideht 

Dr. Glenn T: Thomplvn 
(Wisconsin) 

Executive Committee 



1983_ 

W5. Charltnc Popham 
(Maine) 

Rural School Administrator 
1983 

Dr, f reeman Van Wickief 
(New York) 

Educational Service Agency 
1984 

Mr. Glen SKuw 
(MihKesbta) 
Member at tar^e 

1984 

Ms, Irene "Kit** QolUngi 

(Wyoming) 

Rural Schtxjl Teacher 

1985 

Ms: Shitfej Smncil 
CArkaosas) 

State Education Agency 



Higher Education 

Executive Director 

Dr. joseph T, Neu//m 
REA'Hcadquartcrs 
OKice for Rural Education 
300 Education Building 
Coiiiradp Stat_e Univcrsit_y _ 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80523 
Phone: (303) 491-7022 



1985 

Dr. Alan Zttler 
(Montana) 
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Oc legate 

i)r. Niarycry WalkL-r 

Or. Ahiia Lofir 

Nir. Stuart j. Mtrinkc 

Mr: Russtrll Ltrbh Ml C lure 

Mr. Jaiius W.O'Pcll 

Mr Virgil Coy Hahiinohs 

Mr. 1 ht)ina& W. Hawkins 



Mt. Du.rrd D. Davis 
Mr. C.L. Stivtrr&ui: 

Mr. Roy Brown 

Ms. rhertrstr M. MtKcun 

Dr. Daltr Lick 

Mr; H.G. Alltrh 

Mr. CK)rdi)n S. L<.x)ble 

Mr: Ji)hh R: Evans 

Mr. pwighc EkxJe 
Mr: Dale L; Jtrhsbn 

Dr. Jerry G. Horn 

M^: D<)ris Hclgc 

Dr. LawretKC W. Marrs 

Mr: footer J: Schwalbehberg 
Ms. Charlcnc L. Popham 

Dr; E; Robert Stephens 

Mr. Curtis f-:. Hall 

Mr. Gerald D:iHanson 
Mr. James A. Clark 

Mr. Randall T: tarhbert 
Mr. Dean L. Swanson 

Dr. AlatvG.Zetler 
Mr. Ralph Krixin 

Mr. Allan Hansen 

Mr. Leon Henslcy 

Dr. Gerald P. Bourgeois 

Dr: Evbrbit D. Edihgtbh 
Dr.JackT. Cole 

Mr: Paul NX/: Haley 
Mr. A. Calvin Peterson 

Dr. Ric hard NX': NVarhcr, Jr: 

Mr. W. Ray Stewart 



Ohii^ 

C^klalioiri.i ' 

Pchhsylvahiii 
South*Dakoia 

Texas 
HJtah 

VcriTiont 
V^'irginia 

Washihgtoti 

NX/«slc)hsih 

NX^yorriing 

— _ ^ _ _ _ 

NX^ashihgtoh, D C: 



Mr. Dallas E C jjrjficr 

Ms; Jean Murriiy HeiuJiui 

Mr. Donald F. Miller 
Mr Thomas F. Huchiit r 

Mr. L. Lloyd Ruoss 

Mr. balNX'iltiams 

Dr. Thomas E Moriarty 

Ntr. Duvid NlaK^ne 

Mr E: Kent Ellerisbh 
Mr. Ray S. Whittakcr 

hrir: NX': Scott Blanc hard 

Mr. Russell S. Moon, Jr. 
Mr. Sam A: Owen 

Mr. Fred Tidwelt 
Mr. Philip J. Reiter 

Mr. Rolafid SblHerg 
Mr. Roy Durst 
Mr. D.J. Schmaltz 

Ms. Irene "Kit" Collmgs 

Dr. Helen R: Roberts 



1983 REA Gommittee GRairpersons 



REA Communications 
Comrriittre 

REA Delegate Assembly 
Coordination Cdrrirnittee 



REA Finance Committee 



REA Legislative Actibri 
Committee 

REA Menihership Cirmmittec 

REA Nominations 
and Elections Committee 

REA Resolutions Ctjmmittee 

REA Resource Committee 

REA ResearL h CtJiriinitiee 

REA Time and Plat e 
Cothlriittcc 



Ms. Irene "Kit" Ci>llings 

Dr, James D. Jess 
Mr . Lowcm"Qrr)quist 
Dr. Joseph T. Newlin 

Nfs. Charlene Popham 

Mr. Gleri Shaw 

Dr. Joseph T, Newlm 

Dr. E. Robert Stephens 
Dr; Freeman X-^ah NX'ic kler 

Dr: Allen Hansen 
Ms. Shirley Stant il 
Mr. Everett D Edingion 
Dr. Alan G. Zetler 

Mr: Gleri Shaw 
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GOAL and OBJECTIVES 
Rural Education Association 



One Goal Expanded 

I <i liirtluT the in^pruvtrincnt uf cJuLtXsniuil DpporiiiiiiKto^ (or 
jll chjKiroh in rursl jrCSi with. jcKlinohul jttchiiiih to ilvosc 
!or vvhoiiv A^jipurmhit^ts Have liecii nii)bt severely liint(ciJ iii 
(lu' p.iM. 1 hiN yoal will lie ai L On^plibhcd hy; 
; A Pioriiotiijg btatc ahj rcB|i)iij| Liclivcry sybtenib wliii H briii^ 
»iboiir eOiLicnt uikI eftcLiivc education for i fulJrcii m 
fiir j1 arCtis. 

B. Serving as the national advoeaie and representative n)r 
rijr at eJuL atii>n. 

Siin^uKitin^ ciisL u.ssion, researiH arid policy developinent 
ri g.ir din^ ei|u;il edut atK)n;il »)pportunities fiir mh h be- 
veri lv dtlci ted rur.il youtli as nuj^rants, native Anuru jns; 
Aiui thoM' living ill rural [loverty: 

I'). Providing I ix)rd''uition, at tfie national level, for rurwl 
ediii ;ii ioti progranis and activities 

h. BrokiTing a>Mstjni e of nppropnate agencies and individ 
ii.ils ni mee t the lueds of stnall SvhtniU. 

I- Lm our aging colleges and universities to develop materials 
and rebouries s|h.'c ifitally for tural schixils and to rrajn 
lu)ol perboiihel to work rtiorc effectively in small schixilb. 

("» tiKoiiragmg the collection and dissemination of pr{)m- 
iNiiig praCiiCcS, btaiiSiiial data, and (Kher aj>jSr(4lriate- li^for- 
ni.ifioh relating to rur.il educaiii>ii as well as the sharitig 
ot serv ii c-s and resources among edui ationat orgnmzations 
and jgeiK les. _ . 

H Providing leadership Tor rural education related con- 
ic- rences and workshops. 

I l^rovidirig a forum Tor al! those involved m public eJu 
i.Kion in rural arra^- iiuluding tL-ai herb^ aLlnuniMrators 
ho.ird iiu-njherN, and lncml>LT^ t>f the rur.il LoiujiKiniCy 
.it i.irge wherehy rhey iiiay Coin K^gether ph>fession- 
.illv and exchange ideas. 

J Streshing the need f<ir puhlic aiid private agerkies lt> dc 
velop spi i ific educational riwiterilili aiid iei. fiiiology ,ip- 
propn.iTi.- to I hildrcn m rural area^. 



Association Objectives 

1. C'^rgjiu:e internal structure to form and take position*, on 

ihsucs lovolving rural education. 
2 listjhlisli liaisori with other iiatibnal »)rgatn2ations related 

to rural ctiui ation. 
^ A^tivelv promote ineiiiihership and active participation of 

M.*'* jv^/N rneml>ers and men^liers of 

tin r ur*iU omnmnuy at large. 



^ ..'^L'.!!^'*-" txcLUiive Hoard ((^Hjngc 

n)\-mbL'iihtp snut lurt:). 

5. Change nK'mhership classtfu at ions and dues strui ture. 

6. Esiahlisfi ji)h desiriptioh atid appv)iii( Kill tiirie Hxei-utive 
Director. 

7: Secure central office staff. 

8. Establish con^munication system utilizing delegate sys- 
tem, puhlicatiohs, legislative aiid eduLdijoiial ageiii.y Loh- 
tacts. 

9: tfstablisii state delegate systi-in and enlarge tlienihership 
St ruciijre. 

10. Provide ex-officio status to iiu rease rural educatioti repre! 
sehiaiioh aiid expiisiire to rijral edijeaiibh prograiris aiid 
activities. 

I I; Provide travel resources for KEA officers, Exec ijtivc C^orii 

miitee, or other representatives to travel arid pariicipaie 

in rural- related conferences, etc. 
12. Provide haiidhat ci.>hference with adequate hijdget. 
1 J. Establish coordrnotirig committee — task force represen- 

iaiive of all states. 
H. Establish co^t-sharIng proiess to further rural education 

with selected and iiiiercsied ageiKies: 
1 5. Establish rural education needs — materials and programs. 

16. DeteriTTine what materi^aU and resi>urces for training rural 
school persotu^el presently^exist, 

17. IVovide data to j)uhhi,hers and n^edia to support need for 
specific materials. 

18. Identify and spotlight delivery systems effectively serving 
rurai areas. 

19. Establish stroiig ce.it ral REA office to solicit, collect atid 
Pft-'P^r*-' disseminating various prorriising practices, etc . 

20. Eiu i>ijrage irias^ media ti> develop tei hiidlogy to serve rij- 
ral education efficiently. 

21,Irripaci pijHlishlhg hdijses regarding rural erriphasis iri 

texts and related media resources. 
22. Cbbrdihatc the csiablishmerir i:>f training programs fiu 

educators to assist in their jK'rsonal adjustmeiu and 

professional adaptation to living and working in rural 

areas. 

25. Promote research through REA Research Award. 

24. Promote Lisc oi Naiibhal Clear ihghbijse, ERIC/CRESS, 
and regional lahb for researih and dissemw^atioh related 
to rural education. 

25. Expand rural puHlicaiioii (iiiterhal REA, etc., 
EjRjC/CRESSj^Deyelopment of control pritinng facilities 
or contract capabilities, 

26. P r ep a r e r u r a l - [e a der s b ! P_' ''^ J^ 1 d b r cx h u r e s , p a mp h le t s i 
disseminate appropr tc materials. 

2?. Establish speakers bureau file. 

28. Urge that readers arid evalliaiors of educational prCigrartis 
for national validation include rural as well as urbaii arid 
suburban representatives, 
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L^aa Conference State- Wide 
Plaixning Cdrnmiftee 



jirry Hi)rn 

C.1dy Liiyd 

N1.D. Nil Kenncy 

K.D. Kli)raii 
I^jul NiKhngal 

Michael O. Rix)ncy 



Rural/Small Si hiH)l SupcrtiiCc!}Jcnc 
fCanSiis SuHv Dcpariinchi t)f Hdu»>a 

KSU, Dtvibion of Continuing Edaca- 
tion 

K.J^^.l^ Njtioh;il HUuiaiioM AsMuia- 
tu»n 

KSU, Cblltrgtr of Educanon 

U S Depaftrhchi of Education, Re- 

Kuui vii 

KSU, Division DrConitnutng Educa- 
lion 

Kansas National Education Associa- 
tion 

United Schtx>l Administrators of 
Kansas 

Kaiisas Association of School Boards 
Mid Cbhiihcnt Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory 
SchcK>ls for Qaality Educatibh 



General Information 

Bcgistration and Information 

The conference registration and infor macion de-iic will he lo- 
cated in the lobby of the Holujome to provide participants 
with genera! rhformaiion bri the conference 11:00 a.m. to 
S:00 p,m., Saturday. Ocdiber 15. After this time, partiii- 
pants should report to tlie sei dhJ floor of the K -St ate Uhtoh 
to register. The regisiraiic)ii de^t wtlj he open 11.00 a.m. to 
S:bO p,m., Saturday, October It). 7;00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 
Monday, pciohcr j?; and 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 p m:, Tuesday, 
October 18. 

Meisagci 

A message board for conference pafticipahts will be set up at 
the registration desk. 

Important announcements will also be posted. Please check 
the board periodically for messages and announcements. 

Exhibicf 

The exhibits will be located in the K-S-U Ballroom on the 
second floor of the K-Siatc Union: The exhibits room will be 
open Monday3 pctgbcr j7, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Tues- 
day, October 18, 8:00 a »m, to 10:30 a.m. Pietiie nup by to iieu 

the txhibUy. 



Kansas State University 
College of Education 
Planning Cbrhrtiittees 



Chairman 

Or. Jerry Mi>rn 



Transportation 

Or . James Albracht 



Program and Presenters Media Support Services 

Or. John H ^^rtm Mr. Ronald Hoffman 

I^r. V. Ray Kurt; Dr. John Fiortin 



Exhibits and 
Financial Support 

I^r: Ronald Rosenblatt 
["^r. M.ir^iery Neely 



Hospitality and Entertainment 

Dr. Sicphen_Cunningham 
Dr. Gerald Bailey 
Dr: Mary H.irris 



We would Itfce to recognize Dr. Robert Scott for his con- 
tributjohs prior !o hjs death bh May I, 198 3. 



REA Commiccee Meetingi 

The_REA com.mittee meetings will be held at the Holldbme 
on Saturday, Octt)ber 15. The meeting room assignments of 
the committees will be pbstcd ar the registration desk. 
After Saturday, please iriqutrc at the registrar ion desk regard- 
ing a meeting place if addiiibhal meetings arc necessary. 

Spouse Program 

Those spouses interested in attending "'Pumpkin Patch," an 
anhujl arts and crafts fair^ should rneer ai the registration 
desk at the Holidbme at I:30p.m\bn Saturday » October 15. 
On Sunday, October 16, the bus will leave frgm_thc front of 
the Holidomc at 1:45 p.m. and from the K-Staie Union 
parking loc entry at 2:00 p.m. for the Riley County Historical 
Society tour and antiquing trip. The bus wijl return you to 
the Hblidbmc at 5i 1 5 p.m. 

The tbur of Historic Fort Riley will leave from the Holidomc 
ar 8:10 a:m: and from the parking Ibt entry of the K-Statc 
Union at 8:30 a,m. on Monday, October 17. tanch will be 
on ybur own at the Officers' Club. After shopping in the af- 
ternoon, the bus will return tb the K-Statc Union and the 
Holidome ai ^: 30 p.m. 
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On TiicvUjy morning, s^xiUses shoiilU iticcc ac chc registration 
JcnI in t!»c K-State Union at 8:30 a.m. hu the toars of cam- 
|HiN i)r ilu- Mv.C'jII I'attcrn Company. (Wc will pLin ti» lar- 
JHH^I to Ml CilU.) 

ricastr He sure to he at the clcsit*natc*d departure places at the 
St hcUulcU lirue. 



K'State Union 
Biiiidirig Guide 



f //"■:■' -J -'L__ 
_ rJ i 



0*0 ••gf^l '00<n 
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GonFerence Program 

Saturday. October 1 5 (HoliJixricj 

ilLAtxciutivc Bi)ar J Nici nng (-\»nfercn«.e R(H)in 1 

\ I -PP. a- "^j' 5 :(30 p , m . 

Registration HoliJome Luhhv 

1:00 p.m. 

Kli A ( AMiiihilicL* Mi ctit»^;N Iiiilult)mt 
3:00 p.m. 

Rt A Dvlcgair AbMl-mhly Rcgcrii-y Billr^JoiTi HI 

Agenda; 

I- Cull fi> Order Roy BruHa< Her , Prebi«3en 

Presiding; jarnes Jess, 
RtA President tied 
\\, Roll Call . joeNewlin 

III. DcJegate Assembly Memhership 

(Delegate Assembly 

Ccmrdinating Committee) 
a. Review of Terms Joe Newim 

h. Re»ponbihiliiie:i jameb je>s, 

- _ _ toWell Torhquiit 

IV. Committee Reports 

a. Membership Committee Freeman Van Wu tier 

b. Nomination 6l Election Alan Hansen 
Committee 

c. Research Committee Alan Zetler 

d. Tirne^ Place Comminee ^1*^1 Shaw 

c. Communications Committee Irene Coliings 

f. tegislative Committer Bob Stephens 

g. Resource Committee Everett Ed ihgtoh 

h. Resolutions Committee Shirley Stancil 

1. Discussion 6i Adoption 
of Resolutions 

2. Discussion _& Adoption 
of Pi^iiibn Statements 

i. Fmancc Cornmjtiee Charlene Popham, 
I . Financial Report Joe Newlin, Glen 
2. Budget Proposal '83 'ti4 Shaw 

V. Other Business 

5:30p:m: _ 

Social Hour (cash har) Regency Ballrixim BH 

6:30 p.m. 

pmncr foi^Dejegaie Asscrnhly Regency Ballroom BU 

Entertainment provided hy the Man- 
hattan U.S.b. #383 Pops Choir 

Sunday* October 16 (K-Statc Union) 
1 1:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 

Registration Second Floor Concourse 

l2:00Noon 

Luncheon Main Ballroom 

iZ'LHlp.m, __ 
General Session 

Presiding; Roy Brubacher, REA 
President 
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Vt'cUoiTic; Hariilii Blackburn. A^iti- 
i jiti CiimmiSkU)ncr of E:Jui jiidujI 
Sifvuis, k'jMaja Slule Oi-pjfl 

. . 1.1 a- Ml «il tviui muui 

(diti Scireijr^y for Hicntcntury JiiJ 
Si-ictnJ.iry l:Juijru)u. U.S l)t 
|Mrinu i)i i»f Hilui anon 

i: i S p.m..i: I S p.m, 
i \»iu uf ii-iii Si^>ion!> 
Option t 

A Trjiiu j| Wjy ic) Pri>yidc Compuicr Co[(iiiiwihkJ Rimm 
^".S!^?^^.V 1^* all SluJcnCi - A Mu ri>- 
■ iiHupuu-r Miibilt: La_hi)rjiiory 
Ne%^.u»ii W. Fiiik Jiid DaCid V:»n 
Sjiit, l orr Lupiiih. C^O 

Option 11 

Hi-lpiiiK Tiai Iters \X^uh Cijs&rix)in Bii{ 8 RiK)m 
Mjn.igi;nicui. 

IX CTliri2»icn>><-n, SujK'riii- 

USD nS.Coihy, KS 
rrc^iJing: ji»hn Kaftan. SQB 

Option ill 

KclJiUM^^Ii^p of S\hiK)l St£t' unJ Ac J- KiKirti 2)2 
Ji^rnu Aihicvtmeni m New 

Ml XU O Si tllKlU 

Hcli-ii.j MjftcHcri). and Evcrcit. .0. 
E:tJin|{ii)n. New Mcxitu Stale Uhi* 
ver^ity 

rrcsiJiitg. Nlikr Rooncy, SQE 
Option IV 

Eith.iiii mi; Viiur ArivlVogram by Uii- RiH>m 2 I 5 

lt2U)j{ Siaif and 0)mmuiiii>L Rcr 

!»«.)urics: Ca^ Studies from Rural 

Kansas _ 
jamcs W. Millcshcim, University of 
__ _ KajV:.Jat _ 

OcKtrjh A. Hillcshcirh, UiiiverMty of 

Trrry I)uMt:,Siitx-tha, k'S 
Merry \X'j Jc. Mi Phcrs^m^KS 
Lyhti-Smjlh. Ovcxbrik)k, KS _ 
PrcaiJing: ("lair IWci hei , SQt 

Option V 

I.iuts fhjt Affcil ihe Minority Siu- RtH>m 207 
Jvtit 

C^haries Rj ^^'n. Kansas State Uiu- 
vcrsity 

rVesiJinu. Urry Wade, SQt 
Option VI 

WiS J RtA Rcs^arv h Award Pjpcr Pre- Sunnowcr Room 
sc^niadon 

Croiirdihatojr: Alan teller, R£A Rc- 

v-jfi It ("oniitiiitce 
i»ifM,imK AC l^.wlni. SQH 



3:20 p.m. . 

"Meet tiic Past RE A Presidents" C-'crc- Cat's Pause 
rriohy 

Presiding: William Dreicr, University 
of Northern Iowa 

4:15 p.m.<5:i 5 p,m. 
Concurrent Sessions 

Option 1 

Mier«k Oiiipurer-Autlioriiit^JrahjuaKes CotiotiwrHkJ RiH)iii 
Jui queliiie K, Peders4)n, Texus Tei h 

University 
Presiding; Ruth Ann HacUer, SQE 

Option U 

Results of Research on K - 1 2 and I J 2 Rixim 207 

Rural Sihixil Districts in the 

United States 
^ [ H _ ^ 'J'^ ^_ * ?>*J Jv? " P L M u sc 
Brigham Young University 
Presiding; Mike Rtwricy, SQE 

bpiion 111 

A ScbiH)rConih)uhitv Relations Plaii Big H RiX)m 

ft>r a Small, Rural &,hiK>l District 
Steve Toy, Ot is^ Coioradu 
Presiding: Delphine Norton. SQE 

dpiion IV 

**Thc Stoiic Utihcwh," A Trcaifhcrit Flint Hills Rik)m 
Coiucrning Expanditig Learning 
Oji^HUt unities in Snulj School 
Districts 

Jaitics -T; Aters, Sijperihtehdeht. 

Madison, KS 
Presiding: Charles Hoggatt. SQE 

Opiion y 

The Universitv &■ Rural Sch(K>ls:_ Ef- Rix>m212 
fcctjve Partners m Developing Sec- 

- ohdarv^eadingPrograms 
ClfOt G, Colwell, KinsJs State Uni- 

vcrsily 

Elizabeth _ Incc, Manhattan High 

- - Sc'hik>l, Mahhatiaii, Kaiisas 
Nancy Marigano, Kansas State Uni- 

versij^y 

Presiding: Jerry Reed. SQE 
5:30 p.m. -7:0dp.fn- 

REA preside nts Receptioti SiCrO SuMe Rixim I SI 

(Holidiurie) 
Dihiier oh Your Own 

Monday, October 1 7 (K-State Union) 
7:0da.m. 

Registration Second Floor Cuniu 

8:30 a.rn.-4:3b p.m. 

Exhibits K S U BallrcHim^ 

2:30 a.m. 

Breakfast Main Ballroiihi 

8:45 a:m. 

Geiu-rjl Session Forum Hall 
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PrCMjihg; Jjmcs Jcm, PresiJirhr -elect 
Rur j| I: Jui tttion A&mk laiion 

U V U i »nu' : Pu J I u- Ai kf r , Pr c m J v i u , 
kjii>j> Stj(c IJiiivcrbiiy 

AJJrcs»: JiHUthjn Shcr, Author aiiJ 
A>MKjj(c D«r«in« North Carolina 
Si ate UhivcfMiy 

Siil.c iif ibe A^^4K ijtiAJh AJdfe^; Dr 
Roy Hrul^ji liL-r, PrciKJchi, Ruiiil 
lijiii .ittoii AvMH iJtinii 

I0:00a.m. 

Hxhihits and Refreshments 

« >n.'l 1:45 a.m. 
(^i>iu urrt-iit Sc^tiins 

Option 1 

Languu^t Arts _ _ 

Language Arts iri Rural S< hcxSls 
Nicl Rigg&i Kansas State Depart me tit 
i>f bJuiatiofi 



K S URjjIrooms 



Sunfl 



owcr Kuom 



IVvek)piiig Language Arts Curricu- 

Ijjm in the.Rural S4^hi>ol 
V. -Pauline HCxjges, CblbraJu State 

*tJniversMv 

Wilia kippcs. Vailev High Schooi. - 

Furt C<)ll»ns.cb 
PreiiJihg: Cijlch Kelly. SQE 

Opcionll 

Crorhputcrs CottonwcxxJ Robin 

The Rule oi^M If to computer T cchnql- 

^itV in Rural School Curriculum 

Dcvrlbpmerit- _____ 
C^ciil R. TrucblixxJ an J Kathleeii 

Flanagan, Pennsvlv^nia State Unt- 

versity 

A Unique Delivery System to Ryral 
St: htx>ls: The N MS U— Space Cen- 
ter Murcxbmpuier Van Prograiri 

Jeaiiette Martin, Lutza AmoJco and 
jeratd L. Reeie, New Mexico State 
Ujitversity ___ _ 

Presiding; Larry Wade. SQE 

Optibh III 

SKarini; and Ex/xinJin^ Lrurning Oppor Room 2 12 
tunidc*} 

Sharing To Learn -Lcani to Share 
Dale S<>renitin, CbrwiiK, lA. 
Presiding: B*>h Mosier , SQE 

Optibh IV 

InJn iJiuiUitd Ltammg Room 207 

EhpanJing the Rural $< hool Curricu- 
lum. Sunesi With Sjelf Inst rue ' 
t i b rla I -C ojj r se w are 

Muhael B. Clay, Clay Cbnsultanti. 
Liitiefi>rk.N1N 



Individualized Latiguage Arts: Diag- 
nosis Presiription and Evaluation 
Fred W. Myers, Superintendent; Oil- 

- piri Cbuiily, -Black HiLwic, CO 
presiding: Sue Saylbr, SQE 

Option V - - - _ _ 

Currici4iwm and Teacher DeiYtopmirm Big 8 Rbtini 

the Role of the School Board. Ad 
ministration. Teachers antl Con 
sultahis_ iti a Pnxe^ for Curriiu- 
lurrvaiid Devvlbpmetit _ _ 

Ann Starhn, USD -158. Baschor- 
LinwooJ, KS 

Russell Ti>fnjin. USD 458, Baschor 
Lihwbbd, KS_ 

Nancy Smith, Katisas Sraie Univer- 
sity 

A R4'ALP_^**'i'T*^^*:^^ iJevelopment 

_Prografn in Eastern Orcgori 
R. Doyle Slater. Eastern Oregon State 
College 

Ted Williains. Utah State University 
Presiding: Barbara Palmer, SQE 

Opcion VI 

Tim< on Task and four Day Week Flint Hills Room 

— Ctaues- _ _ - 

Time on Tistl and Staff Development 

iti a^Four-Day Schedule 
SX^iiliam Timpson, Colorado State 

University 

Fouf'day Week Classes 

C:L. Stiverioi>.-Cblbradb State De- 
partment ofEducatibri 

Roberj Richburg, Colorado State 
University 

Presiding: Eugene Stanley. SQE 

1 2:00 Noon 

Lunchirbn Main Ballroom 



12:45 p.m. 

Q^n^*"*! Sessiori 

Presiding: Freeman Van Wickler, 
Executive Committee. Rural Edu- 
catibh Association 

Address: Rpl^rt M. J*'^'^* 

AssistaiW Secretary for Vocational 
and Adult Education U.S. De- 
partment of Education 

1:40 p:ifi;-2i45 p.m. 
CbirKurrehi Scssibhs 

Optioril 

{\iblic Folicy and State Agericie j FliniHilU Room 

The Quest for Educational Quality as 

Expressed. in Public Policy 

Thomal_ Moriarty. University of 

Sbuth Dakota 
Schbbl Finances Reform: A Policy 

Analysis 

Lois banes. University of South Da- 
kola 
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^pcK ij) EJul aiioh: Quatiiy Control 
Lory Ljvtilf Lai'oihie, Univrr^itv 
N>u(h l ).iLtM4 

^piioh ii 

'4k liiijiin^ In^irui iionai Use iif Smalt 

C"t'inpuu-r» in Rui ul Si hiH>U 
^jrvl Hobhs; Tow \XVihtl; and Rui, 

^iit) riiillij^s; tljiui-rsMv *»( Kiis- 

Vluiii Tjsk Coihjiutrr Nciwortciri^ 
_ ApplujiioHi 

Hugh rurs4.l jnj jim Whcek'r, Norih- 

- C*ti»lt i, Colhy, KS 

VcaiJing: Hjy Kuriz. KSU 
3pttbn 111 

iutjj unci C'urru ulum DcK-tloprncnt Room 207 

mpT_t»ving iKc CZlimjtc . in Rural 

Si KtK»U T>iri)ugli aii liidividual- 

iztd Start I)cvfU)pmoi"ii Progrjm 
hCathieen Mjnagan and Ccv il H. True- 

HUkkJ, IVnny^i^'ania State Univcr- 

5ltV 

Him CTurnCuIuhi Dcvclopracnt Cjh 
Help iht Smjil SiKtKjj tdtii urt»rs 
C*«>l>c wiiK Providinjj an Appropri- 
ate and Challenging Eduv aiion 

^hyUis Tarriht; Director, Curruulum 
and Cuidaru c, Salitia, ICS 

\oiJing: RoUit Hilt.KSU 

LSpiibn IV 

uj/ f:du< ti(ittn RiH)m212 
[>i-livt'nng of Viahlc Spcvial EJuca- 
tton Strrvucs to Rural School Dis* 
truti 

jaik T Coir and Paul A. Wirth. New 
Mekuo Stair Untvtrr&iiy 

Ifft'iiivc of SfHTiial Edui-atiiin 

i CtimultatitS Jh Meeting Needs of 

Exieprional Students 
Vggy A. Detimer and Norma Dyit, 

Kansas State Universny 
'reading: Floyd Prue. K SU 

Option V . _ 
'ro/fisicifuil CirtHtl^ urui ScHool Firtunic Sunflower Roimi 
Distriii MinJel fi)r prbfesiiohal 
Ornwih 

nnlothy A. Rundus, SupennienJeni; 
Ken MtCtumit . Ai^isiahi -^uix-r* 
iiiiondcnt. aiVd E^rhaia Palinor. 
Ii»»ard KlemUr. USD illl Ulyv 
ies, KS 

^linJifying Fai i»>r> in Scale SihiK>l Fi; 
hjn»c Plan* for Small and Rural 
SihtH»U -A Review i>f CurK-hi 
Stale Lcgi»iatu>n^ 
li/jlliatn H Sparkman, Texas Tci h 

Uiiivcrsity _ . . 

Residing Bi-iie Zitmuhd, KSU 
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Option VI 

Puitrit PuUtKipution uriti.l/»di//crvni:.ei R«H)m 2! 3 

Si hi>t I Improvemcni ThrnugK Parent 

Partu ipaiion 
Mvrv M«. DoniicN Hariib, Kansas Siad* 

I *,uversity 

Wili. indilferent:e and Lai k of Conti- 

dehi.tRum Publii. Educ a.ttonf 
Frariiis W! Maiika, Beaver Valley Iri- 

iermediaie Unii Mumj» j, PA 
i'reMding: Wanda Ke*.vi. S^l: 

2:45p.fn. 

Exhibits and Refreshments K S U Ballrooms 

3:15 p.m"'4:lS p.m. 
Curieurrerit Sessions 

Option 1 

Public PuUcy dnd SuiVt Agent iei 
Lixal Currieujum and Siate Agencies 
Leiand Bordeaux, University of Souih 
Dakota 

Perionne! Polieies: For Whom atid 
How 

Marilyn Charging, University of 
South Dakota 

Summary and Future Probe of Plains 

Staie^duiational.Poln. les 
Eugene Randall Emahiscr, Utiiversity 

of South Dakota 
Presiding: Mike Kastte. SQE 

QpMonJt 

The Community and Administration 
Marion ojr Mcrriam?: _ How a Rural 

Sih(H>l Background Aided in De- 

vetuping Leadership Skills 
Ron Wineinjgcr. 1981-82 Kansas FFA 

President 

Media P«»plc and School People 
Should be Friends 

G. Kent Stewart, Kansas Siate Uni- 
versity 

Presiding: Doug Spillman, SQE 

Option ill 

A Researeh and Development Agenda 

for Rural Educaiioh - 
Riibtrt E. Stephens, Universiiy of 

Maryland 
Presiding: Paul McNall. SQE 

Option IV 

Ttiic&f thop Chu arid Rt:crUitTnt:T\t __ 
Teacher Drdp-Ouc: A Naiiorial Dis- 

Witiiam ii. Kurtz, Sou lit west Texas 
State University 

Recruitment and Retencion of Special 

Education- Teacher s- 
Ariri j. Fritz, Eskridge, KS 
Isyrma Dyck, Kansas Sta«5 University 
Presiding: Carry Norris, SQE 
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RiX)m 207 



Big 6 R(K)m 



Opiiun V . . 

t M Si lii KiU 
1 1 jiiL A Stniiii. Ni-w Kirxikii Suic 

Uiii\ crMiy 
IVcmJiiik Ljrry C »cil; SQt 
<)piiunVi 

.1 hi' \K\ftt^ it) H'utat K^iuiaiVnH C^oitohvviMK) Rihhu 

J.tp.iMiM.- Siiuiiur on b'Jut jiion. KIju- 

t.AVlli.' Vl'iiiiiiir , Su|K-rii>ii'iiJcni , 

Ji'JM IU'pJdm, SujH'rinUiKli'iu, Lo^lih 

C \iuniy. C^K 
Itiiu Sunin»yr>, Tulij C'uumcv Su 

}H iinu-nJi Ml, (.^k 

SirxiMj; . Jl\c. C jrccr _ L\vi L»pciu'»ii 

NciiJ>»»f RijraJ_Yi»uch 
ntiii;i> Aii^jU*. ilirci.ci>r of Kaii!»as 

C*,irtcr>. Kjmj!> Siacc Ijruvt riUv 
I'rcMjiiiy Kjfcn Si luJi). Sl^L 

Opiuin VII 

Paiiiiig tlu* Kurjl Hjik H\ Kurjl IfJu- Rmiin l \ \ 
L jtii>r) 

Kci|{h Huhci. S.W. Scale Univcriiiy, 

Kijr^iwji.KlN 
iVoiJing. Crjry KiTto, KSU 

4 30 p m.'5:iO p.m, 
C tiiu urri-jii S^'iiiohi 

Optiuri I - __ __ 

t 'iM^ivrjiivc I.trarntng. A SiraU'gy ^^^f Bi^ M RiKirri 

liii|tri>ving SiuJcni Ouuiimo anj 

A Ri'i^tri on LiHiil Iinptcmccitj 
. (ton - - 

RoKti K. Jamci. Kansas Siaic Uhj- 

vcrMty and Ray Woixl.s. USD 3BJ, 

Manhauan. K_S 
rrcMdirig: Leo Si hell, KSU 

Opliiin II _ _ 

Rjnvi^ l iiwiuidl and Lirgi&ljiivr Up Korum HJll 

djic on Hdui a{u>n 
PjIc IX-nnii, Kansas Si ace Drj)art- 

rhchi oi-Edui; aciori __ 
rrtv^it-litig. jini H.irns.SQH 
Opiiiiri 111 - 

A StiKii'l Scjff l^i'vcloprniMU PrOKrjrii Mini HtiU RUiiii 

for Rurjl Hduk Jtor^ 
(icrjiJ n Haiiey. Kansas Scaler \jt\\- 

\crvicy _ 

lorn n:.Nit. USD \HV. Mjhhaccah, 

K jn>>j\ 

TroKling Rjiidy Ljkc. KSl ) 
Option IV 

" I lu _ ? KIS" Kljking riKi^inpuccri Cotcoi^wixxi Ro*)m 

NUahniglul Wich In ScrvUe 

\X\»rt.%hopb 
tijroid C.u.tccr \X'iuitrsiJt, Kan^ui^ 

Sijii- UhiviTiMy and Sccvc KclK- 

j^uiiit. Prituipj), Hjviljhd, Kjh 

jVesiding. Kljry MilXjnncIl Harris. 



5 : 30 p.m. 'b: 30 p m, 
SiHial HouriRjmada Ihii) 
SjHijivirod Hy: SiIukiI Si>c\ijlcy Stip- 
|ijy. Inc., SjIimj. Kjd^j^ 

6:45 p.m. 

()jnquct Nljin BjliriHim 

Presiding: . jerry IU>rn, A^mkuic 

Dcuii; CoUcgc" i)f ^dukJCioii; Kail 

i;is SlJie Uiiivcrsicy 
L'nicriiiinnu-nc: Wjin^ijo, KS, U S I') 

Awjrdi jc)d Kfrn-^gnicipcii: 
1: KS' J Oucscjhdih^ Rurjl Adriiihis 
criiiiu 

2. SQH Scudcnc E^sjy Award 
\ Rli A Kur jj RcscJrL U Awjrd 
IVfwnc j{_iun:_ 

Thiirhai RLDtH Ui-hK, t u'uichahc Cmiv- 

criuu. Scatc of Kansas 
Duanc M. Nielsen, Vu e-CHa»rcnan of 

cIk* U.S. _OcpJrc^^^:nc ofEdui j(jon 

Rural E;dmacioh C *oiui.nic (Oc jnd 

IX'jiiicy l^irci cur of ilu- l^t\ i>iou "I 

Incutvjcion and l^cvciopcnciu 

9:30 p,m. 

Opcional cour of Aggceville 



KsU 



Itt 



Tuctday, October I8{k-Siatc Uiuonj 
7,00 a.m.-l2:C)d Noon 
lU'gi^cracion 
8:60a.m. •10:30 a.m. 
EvHtHic^ 

7:30 a;m: 
BrcaLfukC 

8:15 a.m^ 

General Session 

PrebiJing: joe Ncwlin. ExeeuUve Di- 

rccfof, Rural Eduiaiion Asstxia- 

tion 

Address; l^in Jaii\HsrTieycr, Rural 

Eduiainin SpcLialisc , U S^ P»^pi»f' 
_ riiehC-of EduijciuiuRegiun Vll _ 
Rt)heri Haderlein» Me^nbe^ of Na- 

ccoiial Corr^missioci on ExLelleiuc 

in Edukacion and Pj.sc PrebidL-ni of 

N;iiion.il Ssh'Hil jVurd A>«k ij 

(ion, (iirard, Kansas 
9:15 a.m. 

ExIiiHics and Reff ebhmenls 
9:30 a m;. 1 1:30 a:m, 
RE A Huiincss Meeli ng 
i'ruiiJing; Roy iUuhjiher, President . 

Rural EduLauun AsMXiaiion 
9:30a,fn..ld:30a.m, 
0)iuurrchc Ses^uins 

Option I 

Qirt'cr lirid VikiViUmt fJiu.ut\on _ Big » RiKiin 

Projeic tqujlicy Hies in Frcdtniia- (A 

I'eilerat C'jreer Progracn is Sui we.-.i 

fully Adopcid) 



Second hiiHir L'oni.tiurs< 



K S U Bal!rix)ms 



Mam BallrLHim 



Main BallKxim 



KSU Ballrooms 
Horum Halt 



iisi 08FY AVALUwLE 



SKvryl D. Ckvcrlcy. Charlotte Svuiy. 
Mvix U'llx'n anJ jnhn R« %,s 

VtK jrioh-il A>;ht>uShK v»— lihpriu iii^ 

the A\it n uitur«'.rri>|(rum 
Dan K (.iut>hj[j, Ti>p.t{anoxicr, Kjn>»is 
Plc^lJlllJ:; Nli'rrit Aiwcii. SQh" 
Option II 

J '4 f \ tunn and SuiJi I Xt t'iup mif\ t . . 
A U'lirCiii^ Kciaiioii^ip-^St^illcd Su- 

IvrMbioo J lid ihc Tciiihcr 
Kin i:jci A. Culp. Lurry Bi'WM.r^ and 

(Jcnc |nhns*m. USO /i-*S. 

Sr.dJ I.Vvt Kipnicni Thrim^jh OraduiiU' 

livUn jfittii 111 J Kurjl CL)nihvi:iiiy 
FrjiiL nalryin|ilc <iivd l^tvorio St hwjhn, 

LjuIc, C»»loradi» 
Jim Kiiuaid, Head, Deparcmcm of 

Hdiicatiim, Colorado State Uhi- 

vc'rMty 

PrcMJin^ lUly SJorrij. SQt 
Option 111 

FinjiKitfl PJaniiinii _an J Puree a sting 
for Kiiral SchtKtl Adrtiihistratbrs - 

Cjlciiiia Kt. KiLDi)hi>ld and Djvtd G. 
MiDotijId, University of Kan^s 

Prc^kllng: Kcnnci^ Ro^, SQE 

Option IV 

(.rLthtraii V*Kjth)iiijl Bdui'atioh: Ex-- 
pandihi; V(KatiL>nal Qifcringb i>f 
Sinjii Kurai SihiX'L 

Vuki Mohb»and barryl Hubbi, Uni- 
scrsiry of -Kli^vnurt 

rri'Mdiiit;: John I'jrfhUy, KSU 

10:40a. m.'lli40a:m: 
C\>n(urrcnt ScsiuKib 

Option I 

Tcjin pci jiion KlaLing: Involvcnicni 
\X'iih At Louni ability or Admini:i- 
traiiir^'- Evaluatum Irivtrunichti — 
What CiiKKi urc They? 

nonjtJ R [^ittman. Superintendent, 
Aim J. k> 

Presiding: Roy Bjrtcl. KSU 

Option 11 

tit/iSitiim in Kutut SIKlhjVs uuii Pu6/u 

SiujL-ni Aiiivitio Provide an Opjxir- 
liinity. f- »r S<LKializanL»h of tke Ru- 

- rjl St teirher 

Floyd H. Priie, Kjn^«is State Uhiver* 
Mty 

Smatl Si hool Puhhe Relations 
Js»jn SI f ahrman, Sl andia, K jnsa» 
PreMdihg. Lyle KLiium, SQE 



hlihi HilU Room 



CottonwcKxJ Rixjm 



i212 



Flint Hilib RtKim 



CnttonwiKxl Room 



Optlbhlll 

Rei ruitment and Retention of Edu* a- Bi^ H Rtmm 

tionjl. Persiinncl; .The Kansj% Hi - 
_ geiuUhbtitulioli^ MinJel 
Pairiiia P. Kelli, EiniK»rij State Uni 

versity 

Prebiding: Mike Hoicn. KSU 

LuiKheon KlJih fi.illrtHini 

1:00 p. rn. 

Tour, to Abilcilc— Jiub tejvCb K Stuii- 
Uriioh at 12:)0 p.rri. atid HmIi- 
dome at hOO pjn. jRcturn* tti 
Manhattan at 5:-IS p.m.) 

6:30 p.m. 

WeMern P/urbcque Dinner Tuttle Creek Lake 

Prciidihg; _Ot: Jcrr-V HCu'ii, A^kiuic 

Dean, Kah&&ab State Univer>ity 
Hosted by College uf Edui. ation 

Planning Comnniiee 
(Bu> will leave fmm H»»lidume at 6. 1 S 

pm) 

Wednesday, October 19 
8:>0a.rn. 

Pint-Conference Executive Board Key Room 

Meeting _ _ __ 
Presiding: James je^s, President, Rural 

Education AbMKiation 
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Exhibitors 

(asi>fSepietnher 1; i983) 

Center for Ecdribmic Education 
ConiuCi; Dr. Mary Harris 
kSU. Biucnioni iiall 201 

Center for Law'Relaced Educacion 
ComasJ: Dr. Charles Liiz 
kSU. Dlufmohi Hdll 223 
Mahhaiiah. KS 66506 
t^l 1)5^2-6 367 

ICehter for Rural Education and Small Schooli 

l^otKjcc: Dt. Jerry Horn 
KSU College of Education 
Blucrmont Hall 
MuhhattUn, KS 66506 
t^)I )) ^j32 S8H6 

Children's Press 

Contact: Jarhcs Graham 
5idSou(h Main Street 
SajJulpa, OK 74066 
l^M) 224-^1 5« 

City Biue Print. Lnc. 
Contact: Orvcl L, Baxter 
1200 East Waterman 
Bi« 544 

Wichita. kS 67201 

;3I6) 265-6224 

Coronado Publishers 

Contact: Martinez Denman 

3635Camplx-n 

Kansas City. MO 64 1 O^ 

;8I6) 561-134) 

Custom Data Systems Specialists. Inc; 
ironta«.i: Dr: David b. Larson 
i20bHighway 79 _ 
aennett, CO 80102 
[30))644-3l86 

The Delmer F. Harris Co., Inc. 
Com act: Delmer Harrio 
517 Broadway 

to. Box 276 

Concordia, KS 66901 
(9| 3) 24 )-3 32 I 
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Educationai Considerations 

Contact: Dr. Charles Liu 
Kansas State University 
BlucmontHalL223 
Manhattan. KS 66506 
(913)532 6367 
Raleidoscopc. Inc, 
Contact: Marilyn J. Giese 
2I4N:W. Kline 
Ankcny.IA_5002I 
(515)9641372 

Kansas Association of FFA 

Contact: GregSchafer 
Kansas State University 
Blaemont Hall. Room 014 
ManKattan.KS 66506 
(913)532-6424 

Kansas C_aree_r8 

Contact: Lisa Brown 
Kansas State University 
Bluemom Hall 
Manhatiah^ KS 66506 
(913) 532^6540 

Kansas Center for Community Education 

Contact: Dr. Robert Shoop 

Kansas State University 

BluemontHail2C^ 

Manhattan. KS 66506 

(913) 532-5533 

kainat School Public Relations Association 

Contact: Sandy_Terri_l 
EII SalineHigh School 
Box 97 

BrooicviMe. KS 67425 
(913)225-6633 

kaniai State Department of Education 
Contact:_Robert Cast 
1 20 East Tenth 
fdpcka. KS 66612 
(913) 296-4876 

The MacMillah Publishing Co: 
Contact: Michael Blanton 
825 NJ^96 Terrace __ 
Kansas City, MO 64 1 55 
(816)734-5664 

Mental Health Association of Riley County 
Box 666 

Manhattan. KS 66502 
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PrcniivC'Hall, !hc. 

C.iritjit MjUfiCM Fiii^crjtii 
l*M 7 IWnj.inun S( rci-f 
r.irii)!!. lA SMOi 
(712) 7^2 S8S2 
i:ngicWi>i>dehffs;NJ 07632 

Radio S Hack 

WcNt 4 :t!) Avenae 
ncnvcr,C:O802i2 
not) 424 4467 

Rural Education Aiftociation 

Cuni.ii I: ji>M-ph Ncwijn 
t^ffii c for Kiiral EJiilanon 
too Hjutaiu^n Building 
Ci)liiradt) i^iatc Uniycrsiiy 
Fi>rf Ci)llins. CO 80S2 5 
(30i) 4^)1. 70^2 

Ryfam. Inc. 

CTohCiit I; Alan E Rydt^r and Ro{H:ri C. 
11712 NVcst 86ih Terrace 
LeiK xa , k_S 662 i 4 
(^n)4^2 <X)10 

Schools for Quality Edocaiion 
Contact: Ken Rt>gg 
110 Hillcrcsr Drive 
Paula. KS 66071 
(^13)2^4-3^33 

School Specialcy Supply, Inc. 

Contact: Bob Carter 
Biu 287 

MenJen. KS665I2 
(^13) 484 2SS1 

r.O. Box 1 327 
Salina.KS 67401 
(^1 3) 827 045! 

World Bpok/Ch|!dcrafi 
CAJnf.ui: Louis J. Green 
400 North \X'ik)dldwn. Suite 30 
VX^uhita.KS 67206 
(316)684 0245 

WOS Data Systems 

CtMUati: poug Dupv 
Lawren«.e Mahdriey 
455 Ausfih 
P.O. Box 744 
Colby, KS 67701-0744 
(^>n) 462 7581 



Ryder 



Contact: Cathie McNirei 
P,0. Box_ 37297 
Omaha, ME 681 37 
(402)895-0797 

2500 West Fifth Avenue 
Columbus. OH 4 32 16 
(614)486-0221 
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Special chs^nks to: 

Man ha I tan Convent ion arid Visitor's Bureau 

Kansas Power and tighi Company 

School Spfcialty Supply, Inc. 

Krctschmer Pr xJucis 

Kansas Wheat Commission 

Bit 'O Gojd Cheese, Inc. 

Fredonia USD /484 

Wamcgd U S D. 1^320 

Manhjtran U S D: /383 
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Rural Education: 




76tli Annual Conference of the 
Rural Education Association 



_ _ Wcstwatcr Inn 
Olyrnpia, WasHington 

Octobers - 9, 1984 

Hosted by: Educational Service District 1 1 3 
601 McPhee Road S.W. 
Olympiia, Washihetoh 
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